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The 1916 
Philadelphia Business 
Show 


will be held at the First Regiment Armory, Broad and 
Callowhill Streets, Philadelphia, March 13th to 18th 


inclusive. 





Here will be exhibited the preatest apprepation of business appli- 
ances designed to promote BUSINESS EFFICIENCY ever 
gathered topether under one roof ‘in Philadelphia. Amon} other 
devices and inventions for saving cost, increasin$ production, 
boomin, sales, eliminating, waste and aiding, success in business 


will be: 





Addinj, machines, addressin}, machines, calculating}, machines, dictat- 
ing, machines, account-making, devices, listin}Y machines, addin} 
typewriters, accounting, typewriters, stenciling}, machines, visible 
indexes, letter-opening, machines, mailin3 machines, stamping 
devices, folding, machines, billing}, machines, waste-paper packin} 
machines, letter-sealing, devices, typewriters with addinj, subtract- 
ing, and multiplying, devices, letter-copying, machines, duplicating 
machines, check writers, check protectors, wood and steel office 
furniture, paper clips and binders card systems, filin?, devices, loose 
leaf and bound book systems, shorthand methods, and scores of other 
inventions of the most modern and up-to-date character. 





Make it a point to attend this Exposition and jet posted on the 
most modern office devices and systems. Free tickets of admis- 
sion will be sent upon receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 





ANNUAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY 
150 Nassau St., New York 
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The Speed Contest for the Gregg Medals 


Detailed Figures of Results 


Percent- Net 
age Speed 
Words of Ac- per 
Name. Read, Errors. curacy. Minute. 
125-Worp Take 
Harry Wellington .627 6 99.04 124.2 
Harry Malcolm ...627 18 97.12 121.8 
Frances Hunter 627 21 96.65 121.2 
150-Worp Taxe 
Frederick Julian 749 6 99.19 148.6 
J. A. Batler. ..749 10 98.66 1478 
Cora B. Daugherty .749 18 97.59 146.2 
Blanche Boring ...749 31 95.86 143.6 
Samuel Abelson ...749 37 95.06 142.5 
175-Worn Take 
Joseph M. Shaffer. .872 l 99.88 174.2 
J. A. Butler swede 16 98.16 171.2 
Blanche Boring ...872 26 97.01 169.2 
Hermann F. Post. .872 36 95.87 167.2 
200-Worn Taker 
). Me Ts canna 1006 2 99.8 200.8 
Toseph M. Shaffer . 1006 6 99.4 200 
Frederick Julian. .1006 7 99.3 199.8 
Cora B. Daugherty.1006 22 97.81 196.8 
Hermann F. Post. 1006 36 96.42 194 
We. a Cleary ...-1006 48 95.72 192.6 


WO world’s records were pulverized 
in the speed contests for the Gregg 
medals. 

Mr. J. A. Butler, of Chicago, in the 200- 
word-a-minute class turned in a transcript 
of 1,006 words with only two errors. His 
percentage of accuracy was 99.8; his net 
speed, 200.8 words a minute. That is a 
world’s record for accuracy at this speed 
ind on this kind of matter. It is the high- 
est record for accuracy made by any short- 
hand writer in any previous contest at any 
speed above 125 words a minute. 

Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, of Washington, 
D. C., in the 175-word-a-minute class, 
transcribed 871 words correctly out of the 
872 dictated. One little error—and that 
. mishearing—deprived him of the coveted 
100% mark. His percenfage of accuracy 
was 99.88; his net speefl, 174.2 words a 
minute. This is anotherfworld’s record for 
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accuracy, as that degree of accuracy has 
never before been obtained in any contest 
at any speed above 125 words a minute. 
The closest approaches to it are the records 
of Miss Tarr, in the Fifth International 
Contest, in which she made a record of 
99.4% perfect, in competition with some of 
the most skilled writers of the day, when 
she was but seventeen years of age; and 
the record of 99.6% perfect, made by Mr. 
Swem in the Adams Trophy Contest of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
1911. Miss Paula E. Werning, in the con- 
test held by “The Progressive Stenographer” 
magazine in 1912, made a perfect tran 
script on the 120-word-a-minute test 

The winner in 
99% of accuracy! 
ures given above and reflect a moment on 
in the 200-word, 99.8% per- 


every event exceeded 


Glance over the fig- 


the accuracy 


fect; in the 175, 99.88% perfect; in the 
150, 99.19% perfect! Accuracy is the 
watchword now in both shorthand and 


typewriting. 

That the four winners made but fifteen 
errors in a combined total of 3,254 words, 
at the high speeds dictated, is one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the his- 
tory of shorthand contests. They have set 
standards of accuracy that it will be ex 
ceedingly hard to better—but unquestion- 
ably they will be bettered. 

Mr. Butler’s record of only two errors 
on the 200 dictation on testimony, remark- 
able as it is at this speed, was somewhat 
eclipsed by the record made by Mr. Shaf- 
fer in the 175-solid-matter dictation, 
simply for the reason that, although the 
speed was lower, Mr. Shaffer made but 
one error, and that was clearly a mistake 
in hearing. The matter used for this take 
was a sermon by Rev. Dwight L. Moody. 
It was not of unusual difficulty consider- 
ing it in its literary form, but it was dif- 
ficult for the shorthand writer, owing to 
the peculiar construction; masked behind 
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290 THE 
its apparent simplicity was a host of pit- 
falls to catch the unwary shorthander, and 
only by the writing of good, readable short- 
hand was it possible to render anything 
like a perfect transcript. In one sentence 
there occurred the phrase “partiai bar- 





J. A. Borier 


gain;”’ Mr. Shaffer distinctly heard “par- 
cel,” and so wrote it and transcribed it. 
His notes showed the word “parcel” un- 
mistakably; the two word-forms are en- 
tirely dissimilar. In talking with one of 
the spectators, after he had completed his 
transcript and before the results were an- 
nounced, he discussed the two words and 
said that he had transcribed what he had 
clearly understood, although if it had been 
a question of judgment he would have 
transcribed it the other way. As misread- 
ings often occur, and the transcript is 
marked on the basis of what is actually 
read and not on what ought to have been 
read, he wrote what he heard. His reason- 
ing was correct, but it did not take ac- 
count of mishearing. As it happened, 
either word in the particular sentence made 
sense. The point simply illustrates how 
difficult it is to obtain the perfect transcript 
—no matter how good the shorthand is or 
how capable is the writer, there being so 
many elements entering into the problem. 

An analysis of the errors and the rec- 
ords shows some odd features. At least 
one of Mr. Butler's errors in the 200-word- 
a-minute take was a mishearing. The ques- 
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tion was asked: “Did he open any new 
charge accounts since last May in your 
name?” “Accounts” was written and 
transcribed “account.” 

It is a well-recognized fact among short- 
hand writers that it is practically impos- 
sible in rapid dictation to distinguish the 
plural of a word ending in “s,” when it 
is followed by a word beginning with “s.” 

Mr. Julian, who won the 150-class take 
with only six errors, made but seven errors 
in the 200. In other words, he is prac- 
tically as accurate at 200 words a minute 
as he is at 150. That Mr. Julian had, dur- 
ing the week, participated in a chess 
tournament and a billiard tournament 
shows the versatile character of this bril- 
liant writer. His record of only six errors 
in the 150-word matter is one of the best 
that has yet been made in any contest. 

Mr. Shaffer, who has had no experience 
as a court reporter, made but six errors 
on the 200-word testimony take. When it 
is considered that this is a kind of matter 
with which he is not familiar from ex- 
perience, his record stands out all the more 
prominently. His six errors in the 200- 
word take were practically all in one spot. 





Josxeu M. SHarrer 


On turning a page he wrote, “Where did 
you go?” and a peculiar little twist at the 
end of the outline (caused evidently by the 
notebook not being flat) suggested the 
word “then”—and he added it with the 
usual good luck when one tries to guess in 
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Mr. Shaffer’s Notes on the 175 Test 


(The key to this plate is given on page 328.) 
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shorthand. Through some trick of the 
mind in transcribing he omitted “Q”’ and 
“A” immediately after this, although he 
had these perfectly indicated in his notes. 
Just note the following: 


“Q. Where did you go. A. I went home. 

“Q. From here? A.I went home first. 

“Q. What time did you get home? A. I got 
home for dinner.” 


That last answer Mr. Shaffer transcribed 
as ““I went home for dinner.” The repeti- 
tion of the “went home” several times in 
the preceding testimony made an impres- 
sion that forced him, in a momentary lapse 
of concentration, to write automatically 
something he did not hear! 

Mr. Harry Welling- 
ton special 
mention for his good 
record in the 125 take. 
He has not been active- 
ly engaged in shorthand 
work for some time, and 
only entered this con- 
test from a mere love of 


deserves 


the art. Miss Blanche 
Boring’s work on the 
175-word matter was 
particularly good— 
97.01% accurate as 
was that also of Mrs. 


Cora B. Daugherty on 
the 200-word take 
97.8% perfect. 


Details of the Contest 


Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
the well-known shorthand reporter of Chi- 
cago, was the Chairman of the Speed Com- 
mittee; Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle and Mr. 
Hubert A. Hagar being the other members. 
The rules adopted for use in the Interna- 
tional Contests of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association were followed. All 
the readings were prepared in triplicate— 
a copy for the reader, another for the 
timer (in both of which the matter was 
counted off into quarter sections), and still 
another for two members of the Committee 
to check with the reading to take note of 
any errors or changes made by the reader. 

Mr. SoRelle did the reading in the 125 
dictation; Mr. J. A. Williams, official re- 
porter, Council Bluffs, Iowa, was the of- 
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also 


ficial timer in this test and acted 
in timing on the other dictations. The 150 
take was dictated by Mr. Gurtler and was 
timed by Dr. Edward H. Eldridge and Mr. 
J.A. Williams. The 175 take was dictated 
by Doctor Eldridge and timed by Mr. So- 
Relle and Mr. Williams. The 200 take 
was dictated by Mr. Gurtler and timed by 
Doctor Eldridge and Mr. Williams. The 
notes of the writers were collected im- 
mediately after the last dictation had been 
given—only very short periods were al- 
lowed between takes. It was impossible 
for any member of the Committee that 
corrected the papers to know whose tran- 
script was being corrected. Every tran- 
script was checked over 
with the original copy 
by three different per- 
to insure absolute 
accuracy of correction. 
Every deviation from 
the official copy was 
charged against the 
writer. Mr. Shaffer was 
with an error 
“and” in 


sons 


charged 
for inserting 
the answer “Four hun- 
dred twenty dollars, I 
think’”’- 
most an impossibility to 
detect whether it 
read or not. The tran- 
scripts were made in the 
presence of the Speed 
Committee and were all 
completed well within 
the time limit set for each transcript. 


The Prizes 


when it was al- 


was 


In addition to the speed certificates 
awarded by the Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion, Mr. Gregg offered three medals and 
cash prizes. The winner of the 200 take 
was awarded the gold medal and sixty 
dollars in gold; the winner of the 175 
dictation was awarded a silver medal and 
forty dollars in gold ; the winner of the 150 
take was awarded the bronze medal and 
twenty dollars in gold. Mr. Hermann F. 
Post announced before the contest that he 
would give a ten-dollar, gold-mounted De- 
pendable Pen to the writer who made the 
best record on the 125 test. 
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The contest was held primarily to in- 
terest young writers. It was for this rea- 
son mainly that Mr. Gurtler, Miss Wern- 
Miss Tarr and Mr. Swem did not 
enter, as they had already won signal 
honors in the contests of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association and in 
the Fifth International Shorthand Speed 
Contest at Washington. 


ing, 


Official Report of Speed Contest Committee 


We desire, in submitting our report, to tes- 
tify to the high quality of sportsmanship shown 
by all the contestants. 

That eleven out of the sixteen entrants qual- 
ified, and made a record of less than five per 
cent of errors, is worthy of special comment. 
In the shorthand contests up to three or four 
vears ago any record within ninety per cent 
of accuracy was counted. Ninety-five per cent 
was required in this contest. 

The transcripts of all who won prizes aver- 
iged above ninety-nine per cent of accuracy, 
indicating that to win these contests transcripts 
must be almost perfect. 

Dr. Edward H. Eldridge, Head of the De- 
partment of Secretarial Studies at Simmons 
College, Boston, who has been the official reader 
in practically every national contest, read the 
175 test. Doctor Eldridge was the timer on 
both the 150 and 200 takes. 

The committee desires to call particular at- 
tention to the total number of words dictated 
in each test as shown in the tabulation. 

The rules for conducting this contest were 
the same as those lately followed in the Na- 
tional Shorthand Speed Contests. 

The committee recommends that dictation be 
given at still higher speeds in the next contest. 

The committee wishes to thank the officers of 
Gregg School for the use of rooms and type- 
writing machines in conducting the contest, 
the members of the Association who assisted in 
correcting the papers, Doctor Eldridge for his 
services in reading and timing, Mr. Williams 
for his services as timer, and all those who 
contributed to the success of the contest. 

H. A. Hacar, 

Rurert P. SoRette, 

Freon H. Gurtier, Chairman. 
Speed Committee. 


About Some of the Contestants 


Mr. J. A. Butler, who won the Gregg 
gold medal for the best work in the 200- 
word-a-minute class, is now doing general 
court reporting in Chicago. He laid the 
foundation of his shorthand career by at- 
tending night classes at Gregg School for 
three months. In August, 1913, he won 
speed certificates at 150 and 175 words a 
minute in the National Shorthand Re- 


porters’ Association contest. 
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Mr. Joseph M. Shaffer, winner of the 
Gregg silver medal, learned Gregg Short- 
hand at the East Boston High School, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Shortly after gradua- 
tion he passed the U. S. Civil Service ex- 
amination and was assigned to a position 
in the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington. In April, 1914, he won the gold 
medal in the 150-word-a-minute class at 
the contest held by the Washington Gregg 
Shorthand Society. In the contest of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
at Atlantic City, 1914, he was granted a 
speed certificate for 150 words a minute. 
He made the best record of any shorthand 
writer on this test. His percentage of 
accuracy was 99.07. 

Mr. Frederick Julian received his short- 
hand training in Gregg School under the 


instruction of Mr. Zartman and Miss 
Dixon. Later he entered the MacCormac 


Evening School to secure additional dicta- 
tion practice. He is now doing general 
court reporting in Chicago. This was his 
first contest. He formerly wrote the Benn 
Pitman system. 

Mrs. Cora B. Daugherty has for several 
years been successfully conducting an eve- 
ning class in Gregg Shorthand. Her 
stenographic training was received in the 
Pontiac Business College, Pontiac, Il. 
After doing general legal work in a law 
office in Pontiac she established a public 
stenographic office. She has also been em- 
ployed by the State’s Attorney and the 
County Highway Commissioner. In the 
1914 Court Reporters’ Examination, under 
the State Civil Service Commission of IIli- 
nois, Mrs. Daugherty won second place, 
being only three-tenths of one per cent 
below the winner. 


Mr. Hermann F. Post is at present em- 
ployed as reporter in the office of Maclay 
Hoyne, State’s Attorney for Cook County. 
Previous to taking this position he was the 
official court reporter for the Fourth Ju- 
dicial District of Idaho, where he went 
from Gregg School. 


Mr. W. J. Cleary is doing general court 
reporting in Chicago. He learned his 
shorthand at the high school at Peoria, un- 
der the instruction of Miss Jennie M. Pat- 
ton, and afterward took a post-graduate 
course in Gregg School. 
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Miss Blanche Boring is a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College of Quincy, Iili- 
nois. She has attended the reporting class 
of Gregg School, and has also taken the 
Gurtler Efficiency Course. In June, 1914, 
she won the silver medal in the contest of 
the Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association, 
and in. October, 1914, she successfully 
passed the Illinois Civil Service Examina- 
tion for Court Reporter. 

Mr. Samuel Abelson learned Gregg 
Shorthand at the Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, under the instruction of Mr. 
Robert A. Grant. He is a stenographer in 
the offices of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Mr. Harry Wellington was a student of 
Gregg School, studying under the direction 
of Miss Dixon. He has worked for the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, and 
for the Rock Island Lines and the Pull- 
man Company. He is now but twenty-four 
years old, and is holding the position of 
assistant manager of the Chicago office of 
the George Kleine Film Company. At 
the first shorthand contest of the Gregg 
Shorthand Association, June, 1914, Mr. 
Wellington was awarded the bronze medal, 
having an accuracy of 97.6% perfect. 

Mr. Harry Malcolm is a stenographer 
in the Government service at Washington. 
In the second annual contest for Gregg 
medals, held by the Washington Gregg 
Shorthand Society, Mr. Malcolm qualified 
in the 110-word take with an accuracy per- 
centage of 99.1. 

Miss Frances Hunter at the time of the 
contest was employed as a stenographer 
by Mr. Gurtler. She has since that time 
been engaged to act as official reporter in 
the Circuit Court of Lenawee County, 
Michigan, during the enforced absence of 
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the regular r:porter. Miss Hunter received 
her shorthand training in Gregg School. 
The Contest an Inspiration 

Young writers all over the country will 
be inspired by the achievements of the 
writers in the Chicago contest, and the 
records made there will tend to quicken 
the ambitions and increase the skill of 
every writer who reads about them. Next 
year the number of entrants will undoubt- 
edly be largely increased. Although the 
contest was planed at the last meeting 
of the Federation, no special effort was 
made to secure a large number of entrants 
this year. Owing to the fact that such 
splendid records were made on matter at 
the high speeds of 175 and 200 words a 
minute, dictations at higher speeds will 
probably be offered next year in order to 
enable these writers to better their records. 
Mr. Gregg offered the medals and cash 
prizes this year to induce good writers 
from a distance to enter the contest. So 
well pleased has he been with the results 
that he is now ready to announce that still 
better cash prizes will be offered in addi- 
tion to the medals for the next contest. 
It is needless to point out to schools and 
to the writers the importance of the con- 
test in the way of prestige to be gained. 

Let every ambitious writer of the system 
remember that the contest will be held 
again next year; that a whole year of prac- 
tice is possible; that there is a constant 
over-demand for accurate, rapid writers; 
that every hour put in on the right kind 
of practice is simply to store up skill that 
can be converted into opportunities for 
greater advancement; that “safety first’’ in 
shorthand means accuracy. 

And, finally, “preparedness” consists in 
getting ready NOW. 


oO°o 








you down. 
those who help themselves. 





[F you succeed in life, you must do it in spite of the efforts of others to pull 

There is nothing in the idea that people are willing to help 
People are willing to help a man who can’t help 
himself, but as soon as 2 man is able to help himself, and does it, they join in 
making his life as uncomfortable as possible—E. W. Howe. 
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Tenth Conventioh of the Gregg Shorthand Federation 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, December 27-31, 1915 


Orricers ror 1916 


President: 
First Vice-President: 
Second Vice-President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Executive Committee: 


Walter Rasmussen, Rasmussen Practical Business School, St. Paul, Minn. 
H. E. Welbourne, High School, West Allis, Wis. 
Sadie Marion Becker, High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Walter E. Ingersoll, 77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Henry J. Holm, Chairman, Gregg School, Chicago; Jessie 


Caldwell, East High School, Aurora, IIl.; J. M. Watters, West Tennessee State 


Normal School, Memphis, Tenn. 


Reported by Walter E. Ingersoll 


HOSE who read the condensed re- 
T port of the Gregg Shorthand F edera- 

tion Convention in the January 
magazine are doubtless interested in the 
details of the meeting, which it was im- 
possible to give at that time. 

There were many new faces and per- 
sonalities at the convention. They came 
from as far east as Bos- 
ton and from as far west 
Francisco. As 
compared with other 
Gregg gatherings—bar- 
ring, of course, the Sil- 
ver Jubilee Convention, 
which was in a class by 
itself—one was keenly 
conscious of a growing 
sentiment in favor of 
Gregg Shorthand, which 
was confirmed by Mr. 
Greggs announcement 
that 705 schools had in- 
troduced Gregg Short- 


as San 


hand in 1915. There 
was an unmistakable 
feeling that here, in- 


deed, was the reflection 
of a world-movement— 
no longer merely a local 
sentiment or activity; that the Federation 
had emerged from the pioneer stage and 
that its responsibilities had become greater. 

There is no denying that there was a 
crowd” at the Tenth Annual Meeting. 
We realize that we could not shake hands 
with all our friends, old and new, who vis- 
ted one or more of the sessions, but next 
year we shall have a longer arm, some- 
ow, and there will be more grips on it. 


rhere will be more chairs and a larger 
all. 








Watrer Rasmussen 
President, 1916 


Secretary Hagar, by his industry, 
courtesy and enthusiasm, typified the team 
spirit of the convention. The speakers for 
the four days’ program were all present, I 
believe, except two, who sent excellent 
papers to be read. The committees worked 
loyally and faithfully, collectively and in- 
dividually. The Gregg spirit of en- 
thusiasm and good-will 
was more than ever tri- 
umphant. Those who 
have never spent several 
days at a convention of 
Gregg teachers and 
writers can have no real 
conception of the con- 
genial atmosphere this 
spirit produces. There 
is something else besides 
war that unites and 
welds people together 
for a common end. 

It is alone worth a 
visit to a Gregg conven- 
tion to see the author of 
“the best seller” in 
shorthand _ sitting 
throughout the sessions 
pondering every word 
of the speakers and 
making shorthand notations of the points 
that impress him. A bomb might explode 
beside his chair and not interrupt him un- 
less the speaker stopped. His eyes never 
leave the front of the room during an en- 
tire session. 

In many respects this was the most im- 
portant convention the Gregg Federation 
has held in the fifteen years of its exist- 
ence. President Williams was able to re- 
port the following associations affiliated 
with the Federation: 
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The Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association 
(over 500 strong) 

The Gregg Shorthand Society of Washington 

The Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
of New York City 

The Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association 

The Pacific Coast Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation 

When the Federationites meet again, 
there will probably be a 
score or more of affilia- 
tions to report. 

President Williams’ ad- 
dress was a battle cry to 
the Gregg world. There 
never was any complaint 
for lack of enthusiasm 
among us, but the time 
has now arrived when 
that enthusiasm must be 
better organized, and 
President Williams told us how it could be 
done. His address—full of inspiration 
and aspiration—will be published in the 
annual report. 





H. E. We_nourne 
ist Vice-President, 
1916 


An Old-Time Gregg Reception 


It was just a committee of three—led 
by the silent but capable Mr. Henry J. 
Holm and assisted by Mr. Fred H. Gurt- 
ler and Miss Pearl A. Power—but they 
knew how to look after local arrangements. 
Anyway, to show the committee was on 
the job when the coy men sought seats on 
one side of the room and the modest women 
on the other, during the serving of refresh- 
ments and the playing of 
the orchestra, somebody 
was immediately on hand 
to break up any such 
alignment. They took the 
chairs from them and 
started the Virginia Reel. 
Those who had never 
; danced at all joined in 
Sapie Marton Becker : : 
znd Vice-President, the diversion. 

1916 There were quiet hand- 
shakes and _ vivacious 

“Howdies” throughout the evening. Here 
and there in the room or the hall 
were groups of old-time acquaintances 
chatting between the sips of fruit punch 
about the new and the old in shorthand 
and typewriting pedagogy. Times had 
changed indeed! Some had been at the 
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convention ten years ago, and they were 
able to reminisce interestingly. 

Of course, we do not forget the courteous 
reception committee from the Chicago 
Gregg Shorthand Association, with their 
formidable armbands bearing in large let- 
ters, “Chicago.” We thought somehow 
that they had been delegated and blessed 
by the mayor himself. They moved among 
us so briskly, yet suavely, that we had a 
haunting consciousness they were also a 
boosters’ club to induce us to settle perma- 
nently in Chicago. Believe us, you know 
how to be nice! 


Monday Afternoon 


The morning was devoted to registra- 
tion, during which Miss Viola M. Roberts, 
the Registrar of the convention, was 
momentarily vexed because she was not 
permitted to write out the cards and re- 
ceipts in shorthand and thus keep up with 
the rush a little better. The convention 
opened at 1:30 o'clock, when Mr. Howard 
M. Munford, head of the 
office training department 
of Gregg School, and a 
member of the Executive 
Committee, rapped for at- 
tention. 

The address of wel- 
come was given by Mr. 
Fred H. Gurtler, the 
well-known Chicago court 
and convention reporter, 
and President of the Chi- 
cago Gregg Shorthand Association. Mr. 
Gurtler is a popular and interesting figure 
at all Gregg gatherings, and, of course, he 
knows how to welcome the Greggites to 
Chicago. 

There were five responses: For the 
South, Mr. J. M. Watters, of the West 
Tennessee Normal School, Memphis, 
Tenn.; for the East, Mr. Rupert P. So 
Relle; for the West, Mr. E. A. Van Gundy, 
of the ‘Central Business College, Denver, 
Colo.; for the Northwest, Mr. Walter Ras 
mussen, Rasmussen Practical Business 
School, St. Paul, Minn. 

President J. A. Williams made consider 
able sacrifices to spend the week in Chi 
cago, his work as Official Reporter of the 
Fifteenth Judicial District of Iowa re 
quiring practically every minute of his 
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time. Reference has already been made 
to his inspiring address. 

Vice-President Roy V. Coffey was un- 
able to be present, but the Secretary read 
an enthusiastic letter of greeting from 
Miss Mary E. Cherry, Second Vice- 
President, detained elsewhere as 
Secretary of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, but later she was 
ible to preside most happily at some of 
the meetings. 

“SHORTHAND PEN MANSHIP AND Its 
Piace in THE Course” 


him. 
was 


Proper 


In introducing Mr. Carl T. Wise, who 
spoke at length upon this important topic, 
President Williams said: 
“Mr. Wise is one of the 
pioneers in the teaching 
of Gregg Shorthand, 
having been identified 
with the movement for 
about fifteen years. He 
is now head of the 
shorthand department 
of that very progressive 


institution, the White- 
water ( Wis.) State 
Normal School. He is 


well qualified to talk on 
this subject.” 

Mr. Wise used the 
blackboard in illustrat- 
ing his methods of 
teaching. In the course 
of his talk Mr. Wise 
made this comment on 
the certificate plan: “I 
think,” he said, “that the certificate plan 
worked up by Mr. Gregg is one of the best 
ever devised for encouraging students in 
their work.” 

Mr. Gregg, Miss Myra B. Dungan, 
Chariton, Iowa, Mr. Gurtler and others 
took up the discussion. 


“Tue Srrep Prostem—How to Sotve Ir” 


The speed problem is an old one, and 
yet it was never more important than it 
is in these days of efficiency. There was 
1 great deal of interest taken in it at this 
convention, and, of course, Mr. Gurtler had 
some original and Gurtlerian methods to 
explain. Mr. Gurtler has always been an 


earnest believer in the speed possibilities 
1! Gregg Shorthand, and has from time 
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to time made valuable suggestions to the 
teacher and the student for the scientific 
promotion of speed. Mr. Gurtler is so 
well master of his subject that he could 
talk to the audience, using simply a few 
notes to guide him, and the more speakers 
do this at conventions, the better we like it. 
We hope the day will come when the read 
ing of papers at conventions will be en 
tirely abandoned. 

Miss Edith Giffin, Sarnia Business Col- 
lege, Sarnia, Ont., Can., who discussed the 
topic, brought out many good points. One 
of them was, “Master the System.” Per- 
haps teachers don’t realize how important a 
thorough mastery of the 
system is in the promo- 
tion of speed. 


“Tue Com™merciat Course 
1x THe Hien Scnoot” 
Mr. Frank L. Ever- 

sull, principal of the 

Columbia (Ill.) High 

School, has a good voice, 

and this was of great 


value in reading his 
paper. The _ subject, 
perhaps, sounds aca- 


demic to some, but the 
speaker's practical and 


original method of 
treatment made it re- 
markably interesting. 


He sent out a number 
letters to business 

men asking them ques- 
tions on commercial training. The answers 
were more to the point than anything of 
the kind we have heard for a long time. 
Perhaps this was due to Mr. Eversull’s 
way of wording the questions. It was a 
fine paper. You can read it all in the an- 
nual report. 

“Wuat Constirures Rea Apiiiry IN A 

SHortTHanp TEACHER” 

In introducing Mr. George H. Zimpfer, 
part owner of the new Wisconsin Com- 
mercial Academy, Milwaukee, Wis., Presi- 
dent Williams said: “You all know Mr. 
Zimpfer by reputation and by the work 
he has done for the Forward Movement. 
He won the Teachers’ Gold Medal in 1911, 
and ever since that time he has been going 
up and up until to-day he has his own 
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school and should be fully qualified to 
speak on the subject assigned him.” 

Mr. Zimpfer wants the ideal teacher to 
be able to do himself all that he asks his 
students to do. Mr. Zimpfer not only 
kept to his subject throughout his talk, but 
his hearers were especially attentive when 
he emphasized his points, among which 
was the importance of keeping a daily 
record of the student’s progress. His 
paper will be quite worth reading in the 
annual report. 


Tuesday Morning 


Our genial President-elect handled 
“The Importance of English as a Foun- 
dation for Stenography and Type- 
writing, and How These Subjects May 
Be Correlated” in his original, efficient 
way. His address was brief, but very 
direct and practical. He gained the good- 
will of his audience at the start by say- 
ing, “More is being accomplished at the 
present time by the commercial schools in 
the subject of business English than ever 
before.” Mr. Rasmussen is not knocking 
the private commercial schools! 

Miss Jessie Caldwell, of the East High 
School, Aurora, Ill., gave the high school 
point of view, and, as Doctor Forbes would 
say, “She had something to say,” and she 
said it well. The suggestion that students 
be encouraged to use new words in their 
conversation should be taken up by all 
teachers. A good conversationalist is 


bound to be a writer of good English. 
“Demonstrations or TEacninc Metnops” 


The practical and realistic has always 
been a feature of Gregg meetings. The 
establishment of the teachers’ contests for 
the Gregg Medals some years ago made 
the actual demonstration popular and its 
instructive value was immediately seen. It 
was no longer “Tell us how to teach;” it 
was “Demonstrate your methods.” 

The demonstrations given by the teach- 
ers from Gregg School were almost like 
visiting the school in session. This was 
denied the teachers because of the Christ- 
mas vacation, but these demonstrations 
were an excellent substitute. The theory 
work was demonstrated by Miss Kitty 
Dixon; the dictation methods by Mr. 
oward M. Munford; and Miss Eleanor 
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C. Hartley brought a small class in type- 
writing to the front of the room and gave 
them a real lesson. There was an espe- 
cially large attendance that morning, an 
indication that the demonstrations are 
among the most popular features of the 
meetings. 

“Maximum Erriciency iy THe TyYPEewRitine 

Crass” 

This was one of the most inspiring talks 
given during the meeting. There was 
earnestness and enthusiasm in the speak- 
er’s voice, and that is quite worth while. 
The paper was by Mr. Robert A. Grant, 
of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
Mo., “who needs no introduction to teach- 
ers,’ as President Williams said. You will 
want to read his address in the annual 
report. 


Wednesday Morning 


“Dictation, TRANSCRIPTION AND CORRECTION OF 
Papers” 


Our First Vice-President-elect, Mr. H. 
E. Welbourne, of the West Allis ( Wis.) 
High School, handled this subject ad- 
mirably. Mr. Welbourne put much good 
psychology into his address. It was like 
being in his classroom, seeing the dicta- 
tion given and the classes at work in of- 
fice training. Teachers who believe in in- 
tensive work in the commercial course and 
who are endeavoring to make their students 
do as much thinking themselves as possible 
will read this address with relish in the 
annual report. 


“Instirute Pepacocy” 


A new feature, and one that will doubt- 
less be repeated, was the talk on institute 
pedagogy by Miss Gertrude Beers, of the 
Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, 
Nebr. With years of experience in training 
students and teachers, Miss Beers brought 
out the essentials in teaching the first six 
lessons. The only regret was that time 
was lacking for a discussion of Miss Beers’ 
talk. Miss Beers won the gold medal in 
the Teachers’ Medal Contest. 

“Communrry Teacutne Pivs Leprvinvat 

Trarnino” 

The address on this subject by Mrs. 
Frances-Effinger Raymond, of San Fran- 
cisco, was an intensely interesting and 
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thought-provoking one. The old excuse, 
lack of time to discuss her paper, was a 
great regret, as it is a subject on which 
there must, of course, be a difference of 
opinion—always the basis for helpful dis- 
cussion. Mrs. Raymond is not only an 
effective public speaker, but she is a master 
craftswoman in the use of the English 
language. These two things served her 
well in developing her subject. 


“Aims 1x Epvucation” 


Dr. Gerrett Masselink, of the famous 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., was a 
new figure at a Gregg meeting. His is a 
vigorous personality, and what he said on 
“Aims in Education” he said emphatically, 
positively. In the annual report you can 
read what this Michigan educator thinks of 
present tendencies in education. 


Wednesday Evening 
Finst Examination ror Feperation TEeacHenrs’ 
CERTIFICATES 
The event of Wednesday evening was 
the first examination for the Federation 


Teachers’ Certificates 
granted by the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation 


upon examination through 
its Board of Examiners. 
The carefully worked-out 
plan of granting certifi- 
cates by the Federation, 

and thus classify teachers 
oe a a respect to experience 

Teachers’ Medal and standing, has been so 

recently begun that very 
few teachers know of it. Consequently 
only a good beginning was made. At this 
writing the papers of the candidates have 
not been passed upon finally by the Board 
of Examiners. 

It is well to state here, however, that 
those who have passed this first examina- 
tion successfully will be the first teachers 
admitted to the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association, one of the sections of the 
Federation. This association is made up 
entirely of holders of the Federation 
Teachers’ Certificates. It will be a sort 
of Inner Sanctum of the Federation, the 
legion of honor, standing and efficiency. 
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Thursday Morning 


Teacners’ Mepat Contest 


Gold Medal: Gertrude Beers, Nebraska 
School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Silver Medal: Bert 
Leach, Muskegon Com- 
mercial College, Muske- 
gon, Mich. 

Bronze Medal: Roland 
J. Kehoe, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Teachers’ Medal 
Contest had the same Bret Leacn 
spirit and interest which Baten i. tral 
all the Chicago contests 
for these medals have had in years past. 

Miss Gertrude Beers, who won the Gold 
Medal, is instructor in Gregg Shorthand 
at the Nebraska School of Business, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. Miss Beers won the Bronze 
Medal in 1913, and the fact that she en- 
tered the contest again shows that she pos- 
sesses the right spirit. 

Mr. Bert Leach, winner of the Silver 
Medal, has been a teacher in the Muskegon 
Commercial College, Muskegon, Mich., for 
a number of years. He is a graduate of 
the Gregg Summer Normal. 

Mr. Roland J. Kehoe, winner of the 
Bronze Medal, is one of the instructors in 
the Gregg Night School. During the day 
he is a student in Northwestern University. 
Last summer he took the teachers’ course 
in the Gregg Summer Normal. 





Thursday Afternoon 
“Tue Ipeat Program ror THE ADVANCED 
SHorRTHAND DePaRTMENT”’ 

This paper by Mr. Elmer H. Fisher, of 
the High School at 
Whiting, Ind., gave ample 
evidence that the subject 
of co-ordinating the sub- 
jects of the commercial 
department with that of 
the other course is receiv- 
ing more attention by 
high school teachers. His 2. 45 5. Kxnos 
address will be of par- winner, Bronze 
ticular interest and help Teachers’ Medal 
to teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand in the high schools throughout 
the country who have similar problems to 
solve. Again I must say, “See the annual 
report.” 
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Miss Nellie C. Collins, of the Galesburg 

Ill.) High School, was detained at home, 
but Miss Collins pleased us very much by 
putting her discussion in the form of a 
very interesting and instructive letter. 


“Finst Ar to Srenocrarpnic Erriciency”’ 


Miss Lillian C. Fowler, of the Minnesota 
School of Business, Minneapolis, Minn., 
who read this paper, is one of the fortu- 
nate teachers that have had actual office 
experience. Her talk was suggestive of 
the many “aids” the resourceful teacher 
can give his students. 


“Tue Trarmyine or CommerciaL TEACHERS” 


In getting at the heart of his subject, 
Mr. James C. Reed, head of the commercial 
department of the Whitewater (Wis.) 
State Normal School, did not waste any 
words. Mr. Reed offered some of 
the most convincing arguments why 
commercial teachers should be bet- 
ter prepared for their work. No 
comment can do his paper justice. 
It must be read. 

Mr. Greco’s TaLxs 

Mr. Gregg was announced to 
speak on the new Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary, to be 


“Progress of the Forward Movement 
in Shorthand Since Our Last Conven- 
tion, and Plans for the Coming Year.” 
Mr. Gregg was scheduled as the last 
speaker on each day, and, because of 
the crowded program, he did not have an 
opportunity to talk until Thursday after- 
noon, when it was necessary for him to 
condense his three subjects into about 
thirty minutes. However, the three ad- 
dresses will appear in the annual proceed- 
ings. 
Question Box 

The question box was nearly full, but 
there wasn’t time to answer and discuss 
the contents. Next year we shall not make 
the mistake of having a crowded program. 


Thursday Evening 


First Examinations ror Feperation Reporters’ 


CERTIFICATES 
But many think that the climax of the 
onvention was reached Thursday evening, 
vhen the large number of reporters and 
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writers of Gregg Shorthand appeared for 
the first examination for the Federation 
Reporters’ Certificates. There were many 
more candidates for this examination than 
for that of the teachers’ certificates the 
previous evening. But I am going to let 
Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, who occupied a 
very front seat and was “inside the lines” 
throughout the contest, which lasted until 
long after 12 o'clock, tell the story of the 
contest. 
Reporters’ Section 

The reporters held a very interesting 
session in Gregg School Thursday morn- 
ing. Under the leadership of the chair- 
man, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, some very 
timely questions were discussed bearing on 
the reportorial field. Mr. Thurlow T. 
Taft, of Humboldt, Iowa; Mr. Hermann 
F. Post, of Chicago; Mrs. Cora B. 
Daugherty, of Pontiac, Ill, and 
others illustrated on the blackboard 
the various short-cuts they had 
found useful in difficult reporting 
work. Many of the forms related 
to medical and other technical re- 
porting, and were of great value to 
all present. 


Other Features of the Convention 


Because of the pressure on our space 
this month some of the other interesting 
features of the meeting must be reserved 
for the annual proceedings. We can only 
make mention of the very interesting 
typewriting demonstration given on Tues- 
day morning by Miss Hortense S. Stoll- 
nitz, the world’s novice champion typist, 
under the direction of Mr. Harold A. 
Smith; and on Wednesday morning, the 
brilliant typewriting demonstration by 
Miss Margaret B. Owen, who holds the 
world’s championship in typewriting for 
the second time, under the direction of Mr. 
Emil A. Trefzger, himself a former 
world’s champion and three times champ- 
ion of England. 

We also wish to make mention of the 
very helpful talk by Mr. Clay D. Slinker, 
Supervisor of Commercial Education in 
the public schools of Des Moines, Iowa, 
and President-elect of the National Com- 

(Continued on page 344. 
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New Honors for J. E. Gill 


ANY of those who were present at 

the convention of the Eastern 

Gregg Shorthand Association in 
New York on November 26 and 27 ex- 
pressed the belief that John E. Gill should 
have a permanent position as a presiding 
officer. His enthusiasm, tact, and good 
cheer made themselves felt through every 
session. He put each speaker at his ease, 
and helped him to do his best. Many of 
the teachers in attendance harked back to 
the time when Mr. Gill was president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and commented on the successful 
way in which he handled that convention 
from the chair. The teachers who wished 
that Mr. Gill might be passed on from 
organization to organization as chief execu- 
tive will be glad to know that the business 
men of Trenton have recognized Mr. Gill's 
exceptional talents in this direction by 
unanimously electing him President of the 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce. The elec- 
tion took place on December 8, and the 
Trenton papers for the following day all 
carried large photographs of Mr. Gill, and 
a full account of the election, with words 
of glowing praise for the new executive. 
These were followed in several instances 
by editorial comments on the day following. 
One of the plans which Mr. Gill expects to 
carry through is the establishment of a 
permanent industrial display, showing all 
the manufactured products of the different 
factories and shops of the city. It is be- 
lieved that this feature will be of inesti- 
mable value to the city from a publicity 
standpoint. 

One of the editorial comments reads: 
“Those who know Mr. Gill best will be 
the most confident of his accomplishments 
in the new position of honor and responsi- 
bility which has come to him. Long life to 
the new President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce.” And the Gregg Writer and Mr. 
Gill’s many friends and admirers in the 
teaching fraternity will echo these senti- 
ments. 

oO°o 

See page 329 for information about a 
contest in which every reader of this mag- 
azine may take part. The prizes in cash 
and books total $100.00. 
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The Gregg Writer Certificates 


the Gregg Writer certificates during 

the past months—there simply hasn't 
been room enough in the Learners’ Depart- 
ment. The work has been a big success, 
however, and we have often wished to com- 
mend the many sets of splendid papers 
which we have received, and to quote from 
the enthusiastic letters written us by 
teachers who have been trying out the 
work. 

Many teachers will take up the examina- 
tions for the first time with the new set 
of learners’ plates which begins with the 
March issue. These teachers and the stu- 
dents in their classes will be interested in 
the following extracts from letters received 
from last year’s winners—teachers who 
have tried out the plan and who can there- 
fore speak from experience of its advan- 
tages. 

I like the Gregg certificate plan for the 
following reasons: 

Ist. I believe that educators generally recog- 
nize the value of awards as a means of inducing 
pupils to put forth greater efforts. 

2d. It sets a reasonable standard and a defi- 
nite goal for which to work. 

3d. Not only a few of the very best, but all 
pupils are benefited. 

4th. If every pupil is required to pass the 
theory: tests or drop out, a splendid foundation 
for advanced work will be laid. 

5th. The 80-word or 100-word certificate may 
be used as a basis for graduation or credit. 

6th. It is a great incentive for holders of 
theory and speed certificates who are employed, 
to continue to study and improve their short- 
hand with a view to obtaining still higher grade 
certificates. 

7th. The examinations are rigid, and the 
holder of a certificate can be justly proud of 
his accomplishment.—E. R. Thoma, Olympia 
High School, Olympia, Washington. 

> * * 


I’ has been impossible to comment on 


I believe in speed practice from the begin- 
ning, ability to apply the rules in the text, and 
good outlines as necessary requisites for a 





student’s success. These attainments are best 
secured by the certificate method. Since re- 
quiring our students. to secure certificates we 
find it time saved, because their speed upon 
entering the speed class is much greater. We 
find these certificates to be the one true test 
of a student’s efficiency.—Norman Beglin, Davis 
and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

I am in receipt of the beautiful teacher’s 
Gold Medal which came to me a few days ago. 
It certainly is the finest medal I have ever 
seen, and I appreciate to the fullest extent 
your kindness in giving it to me. It is proving 
a great incentive to the students. The banner 
is also most interesting to us, and we expect 
to present it to the school at a public assembly 
of eight hundred students. 

We are working on the certificate tests again 
this year.—Mrs. Gertrude Jay, Phoenia Union 
High School, Phoeniz, Aviacns. 

. 

These contests have tral been a great help 
to me in getting results. They were an incen- 
tive to Gsvoush work and stimulated the in- 
terest of the students to such a degree that it 
was possible to do a greater amount than ever 
before, of the much needed repetition work, 
without the monotony that so often attends it. 
These visible emblems of success, I feel sure, 
will act also as a spur to the beginning stu- 
dents.—Nelle Bradley, Rochester High School, 
Rochester, Indiana. 

* * o 

These. tests are of great value to both teacher 
and pupils as a method of review. It also 
gives ‘a unique stimulus to the pupils to know 
that their work is to be judged by standards 
outside the school.—Evelyn M. Roberts, Port- 
land High School, Portland, Maine. 

> o . 

The plan for awarding certificates to students 
as they progress in the study of shorthand has 
encouraged them to carry forward their work 
to the point of greatest efficiency. They felt 
that they had something definite to work for 
and took great pride in making not only their 
certificate lessons as accurate and neat as pos- 
sible, but all of their practice work. I am 
very glad to learn that the certificate tests will 
be offered this coming year. 

We shall be delighted to give the banner a 
prominent place in our commercial room, since 
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effort on the 
Clella 


t marks the reward of earnest 
rt of those who have obtained it. 
Weed, High School, Stoughton, Wisconsin. 


. . * 


I consider the Gregg Writer tests a splendid 
id to teachers and most effective in arousing 
nterest and enthusiasm among the students. 
inne McOmber, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


* * * 


Both the students and myself worked very 
earnestly to secure this prize you offered and 
f you could see the way the students mani- 
fested their interest in the Gregg Writer exam- 
inations you would feel that the plan worked 
out to your full realization. 

I can see the results now, in that the stu- 
dents have a more thorough knowledge of the 
system and dictation easy.—Mrs. Ger- 
ude Ballard, La Junta, Colorado. 


comes 


In devoting our time and efforts to the cer- 
tificate tests, we had in view solely the perfec- 
tion of our students’ work. Your kind recog- 
nition of their proficiency is, therefore, gratify- 
ing indeed. The members of the class to which 
these honors have been accorded are the first 
graduates of our Commercial High School, and 
it is the ambition of the present class to eclipse, 
if possible, the glory won for the school by 


Class 1915.—Sisters of Providence, Cheverus 
Commercial High School, Malden, Massachu- 
setts. 


* * . 


I heartily indorse the certificate plan. It is 
not only an inspiration to teachers and stu- 
dents, but it serves as a most thorough basis 
if review work. It means work, but work that 
s well worth while.—Myrtle Kime, Ottawa Uni- 


rersity, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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Seventeenth Lesson 


HE Seventeenth Lesson contains the 
key to advanced phrasing. The 
phrasing principles here presented 
the principles of word omission, charac- 
ter intersection, “Ing” indication, word 
modification—have been well called the 
backbone of the speed-making expedients. 
The student who expects to make rapid 
progress in the development of speed work 
will do well, therefore, to master these 
phrasing principles, and to practice the 
phrase forms until he has acquired facility 
n executing the shorthand outlines for 
them. 


Word Omission 


Many of the phrases given in the Eighth 
Lesson were based on this principle. It is 
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a good plan to review paragraphs 102-106 
inclusive at this point. To these phrases 
and to those given in the Seventeenth Les- 
son in the Manual you may add: 


ZF 5 
« . 2 aa 7” ( "4 


Key: On the market, for the time being, 
in a position, out of town, by the way, so far 
as we know. 


Intersection 


The principle of intersection is one of 
the most flexible principles in the system. 
The student should try to grasp the prin- 
ciple rather than attempt to memorize lists 
of intersected phrases. When you are a 
full-fledged stenographer and go out into 
a position, one of the first things you will 
do will be to familiarize yourself with 
the technical terms peculiar to that busi- 
ness. These terms and your dictator's par- 
ticular stock phrases will form an excel- 
lent basis for your special list. Expres- 
sions of this sort, which occur frequently 
and are very familiar to the dictator, are 
usually given rapidly, though the dictation 
as a whole may be comparatively slow. 
They are, therefore, often stumbling blocks 
to the stenographer—unless he has suf- 
ficient initiative to be ready for the emer- 
gency. Not long ago we happened to go 
to the Order Department of one of the 
large book stores of New York City—a 
store which has large departments devoted 
to rare books, old editions, the literature 
of foreign languages, and which does a 
big order business on recent books, both in 
fiction and in other lines. The head of the 
department was dictating to his stenog- 
rapher as we waited for information about 
our order. The letters were short but they 
fairly bristled with book titles, the names 
of authors and publishers and technical 
terms dealing with book bindings, size of 
volumes, and names and numbers of edi- 





tions. What an opportunity for the appli- 
cation of the intersecting principle! Such 
terms as: full morocco, half morocco, 


Japan vellum, limp cloth, flexible leather, 
decorated wrappers, medium quarto, small 
quarto, may be easily handled through the 
application of the intersecting principle. 

In our own offices, all of our stenog- 
raphers use the following: 
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Key: Gregg Shorthand, Gregg system, Ra- 
tional Typewriting, business college, commer- 
cial college, inclosed blank, application blank, 
order blank, printed matter, Board of Educa- 
tion. 


There are other technical terms, how- 
ever, which may be more conveniently ex- 
pressed on account of the nature of the 
characters by joining the initial letters or 
by writing them close together. The points 
to be kept in mind in making up a list of 
this kind are ease of execution and dis- 
tinctiveness of outline. The following 
phrases which we use in our offices illus- 
trate this point: 

y= i 
OP Be . 

Key: Gregg Writer, Progressive Exercises, 
Office Training, Applied Business English, Ap- 
plied Business English and Correspondence. 

Similarly, there are some common long- 
hand abbreviations to which the intersect- 
ing principle may be advantageously ap- 


plied. Among these are: 
7 
a < r 7 
Key: C. O. D., A. D., General Manager, 


Assistant General Manager. 


For others, the joined initials are more 
satisfactory, however, as: 


j Fa 3 a 2 
ae 
Key: G. T. A. (General Ticket Agent), 
G. P. A. (General Passenger Agent), G. F. A. 
(General Freight Agent), f. o. b., U. S., U. S. 
A. U. & M 


Among the railroad phrases in which 
the principle of intersection is used there 
are: 

/ / # > . 7 Co 

Key: Freight train, passenger train, local 
train, locat, freight, local freight train, local 
passenger train. 


Indication of Ing 


The principle of expressing the affix 
ing and a short following word by writing 
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the word in the ing position is fully illus- 
trated in the Manual. It is, moreover, so 
simple that the student will have no diffi- 
culty in using it. 


Modification of Word Forms 


Among the special modifications which 
are of frequent occurrence, the following 


may be added to those given in the 
Manual: 
= ~ — SF , 
> ‘ - 
~ a a 7 
, »* ( "4 
Key: 
Than: Rather than, greater than, longer 


than, larger than. 

Avenue: Madison Avenue, Wabash Avenue, 
First Avenue, Washington Avenue. 

Department: Inquiry department, postoffice 
department, War Department, Shoe Depart- 
ment. 

Company: And Company, Railroad Com- 
pany, Trust Company, Telephone Company. 

Holder: Office holder, stock holder, bond 
holder, policy holder. 


Eighteenth Lesson 
TT. characters given at the head of 


the Eighteenth Lesson show how in- 

itials are written in shorthand. 
These initials occur most frequently be- 
fore proper names, though in some busi- 
nesses they are used often with figures to 
indicate different patterns, parts of ma- 
chines, cars, boxes—the new submarines, 
for instance, are indicated by letters and 
figures, as E-6. Since it is essential that 
these initials be exact and since there is no 
context and no joining with other char- 
acters to help the stenographers in case 
the shorthand character is inaccurately 
written, many stenographers prefer to 
use longhand initials. It may be said 


parenthetically that this is the one instance 
in which it is allowable to use longhand in 
connection with shorthand. 


In case this 
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method is adopted, it is advisable to use 
the small—what printers call lower case 
letters, and to join them. The following 
illustrates this: 


Ad ( < ¢ of FIC 


> A ° 


Key R. M 


smith, H. K. Brown, E-6, 


Names of Cities 


The list of the names of cities given in 
the Manual may be supplemented by the 
one on pages 30 and 31 of Hints and 
Helps. There are also lists of foreign and 
Canadian names on page 29 of Hints and 
Helps which may be used at this time. 

In many cases, the names of cities and 
states may be joined: 


* } A <= : 


Key: Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Minneapolis, Minn., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, 
Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Louisville, Ky. San 
Francisco, Cal., Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich. 


Derivatives of Wordsigns 


In writing derivatives of wordsigns and 
other contractions and abbreviated words, 
the letters following are usually disjoined. 
Among the common derivatives are: 


Key: 


Ant, Ent, End: Acceptant, claimant, corre- 
spondent, gladdened, likened. 
Est: Lightest, clearest, 
poorest, 

Ive: Collective, objective, respective, illus- 
trative, directive. 

Ary, Ory: Customary, directory, obligatory, 


dearest, kindest, 


depository, repository. 
Considerate, inconsiderate, favorite. 


Ate, Ite: 
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Indication of the Short Vowel Sound 


According to the vowel scale given in the 
Manual in the circle and hook vowel groups 
in Lessons One and Three, no provision is 
made for marking the first sound in each 
group. This is seldom necessary, but it 
sometimes happens that it is convenient 
to make a clear distinction. To illustrate: 
If you are taking dictation about the re- 
turns from a certain election, you would 
not think of marking the vowel in the word- 
sign return unless you had some inkling 
of what was to follow or unless you had 
taken similar dictation on some previous 
occasion. When the term election writ is 
used, then you will be compelled to indi 
cate the vowel sound in writ. This is done 
by the use of the short breve under the 
vowel, as shown in the Manual. 


O 
The Short Vocabulary 


HE words given in the short vocabu- 
lary should be practiced and the 
material taken from dictation again 

and again. ‘The methods described for 
learning the wordsigns in the November 
Gregg Writer may be used to advantage 
in connection with the vocabulary. This 
subject came up for discussion at a recent 
dinner of the Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association, and Mr. E. J. McNamara out 
lined a plan which he has used with splen 
did results. The has been 
adapted from that suggestion: 

Take a sheet of typewriting paper and 
rule it off by pencil lines so that the width 
of the paper is divided into twelve parts, 
and the length into twenty-one. This will 
give you enough space so that you can 
write all the words of the short vocabulary 
on one sheet of paper, writing one outline 
in each space. Now use this as a reading 


following 


test, reading the words in lengthwise 
columns, then across, then begin at the 
bottom, then at the lower left corner. 


Dozens of different ways may be devised. 
After you can read the words rapidly in 
every direction, have them dictated to you 
in as many different ways as you can de- 
vise. A few minutes a day on this vocabu- 
lary chart will soon fix these forms so 
clearly that you will have no difficulty in 
writing them correctly. 

















The Extension of the “TR” 
Copyright 1916, 


NE of the most popular features of 
() the system is the expression of 

“tr” and a vowel by disjunction, as 
given in the twelfth lesson of the Manual. 
So easy and natural is the principle that 
from the first there has been a tendency 
on the part of many writers to extend its 
pplication. One of the first to do so was 
Mr. H. W. Dawson, of Akaroa, New Zea- 
land, who sent us many years ago several 
sheets of words in which the principle was 
extended to almost every possible combina- 
tion in which “tr” occurred. One of the 
:pplications of the principle suggested by 
Mr. Dawson at that time has been quite 
generally adopted by writers in Australia 
New Zealand—that of writing Aus 
disjoined to express Austra, as in Aus- 
tralia, Australasia, Another writer 
who has extended the principle to many 
words in his reporting work, but not to the 
extent advocated by Mr. Dawson, is Mr. 
G. R. Hall, of San Francisco. 


ind 


ete. 


In extending the principle of disjunction 
to indicate prefixes, affixes or certain let- 
there are certain fundamental con- 
siderations to be kept in mind: 

First. The lifting of the pen in making 
the disjunction is equivalent to a pen 
stroke. This is axiomatic with shorthand 
experts and shorthand constructors, and it 
is so obvious that it does not require dis- 


ters, 


cussion. 

Second. The placing of the characters 
n their relative positions to each other, the 
prefix above and the rest of the word be- 
neath, involves greater care in execution 
ind consequently a loss of momentum. It 
s true that the loss is very slight, but it is 
perceptible. 

Third. There is greater mental effort 
n recalling special abbreviations of any 
kind than there is in purely alphabetic 
writing. It is because Gregg Shorthand 
s written so very largely from the alpha- 
bet that writers of it can deal so easily 
nd promptly with new and unfamiliar 
words, as compared with writers of other 
systems which have supplementary alpha- 
bets and alternative forms for letters. It 
s very largely because of the simplicity of 
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Principle in Gregg Shorthand 
by John R. Gregg 


the mental action secured by the predomi- 
nance of purely alphabetic writing in 
Gregg Shorthand that its writers have been 
able to establish 
combined speed and accuracy on difficult 
solid matter in competition with writers of 
the older systems who had vastly greater 


new world’s records in 


experience. 

From these fundamental considerations 
it follows that a disjunction is not desirable 
unless there is a substantial gain in brevity 
of form or ease of execution; and that to 
be of value the gain must apply to a con- 
siderable number of words. Manifestly it 
would be a great detriment to the attain- 
ment of speed to amplify the disjunctions 
for the purpose of gaining shorter forms 
for small classes of words, because the in- 
creased care in writing, and the effort in 
recalling the special contractions, would 
more than offset the apparent gain in 
brevity of form. 

There is just one consideration that 
would justify a departure from this rule 
and that is where the contractions are un- 
der a general rule and are consequently 
easily recalled and applied on account of 
the analogy to other forms coming under 
the same rule. This explains why such 
prefixes as detra included in the 
twelfth lesson. A glance at the following 
lines will illustrate how the principle of 
analogy runs through all of them: 


are 


; 


2) = 


~ 


Key: Contract, construct, extract, extricate, 
intricate, instruct, retract, restrict, detract, dis- 
trict, electric. 


After long and earnest consideration and 
experimentation, we have decided that the 
following additions to the method of ex- 
pressing tr are advisable, under the princi- 
ple of analogy, although the contractions 
do not apply to large classes of words: 

Marni, 0, Mater 


Key: 
nal. 


Matrimony, matron, material, mater- 
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Merri, 0 


, 
Key: Metric, 
metronome. 


metropolis, metropolitan, 
Later, Lerrer, Lrrer 
: c dea 
Key: Laterial, latter-day, letterpress, literal, 
literary. 
Nutra, 1 


¢ 


Key: 
triment. 


Neutral, neutralization, nutrition, nu- 


Nitra, 0 


“ 


Key: Nitrate, nitric, nitrogen, nitroglycerine, 
nitrous, 


Ausrra, 1, Osrri, a 


t a + r S, 
OQ ‘ £ Z / 
Key: Austria, Australia, Austrian, ostra- 
cism, ostrich. 
Perro, 1 
G cq G) 
. ‘ wo 
Key: Petrol, petroleum, petrify. 
Patri, £, 0, Parer 
6 G 6 G ( ¢ 
/ « ‘ < Nita 
Key: Patrician, pattern, patron, patrol, 


patriot, paternal. 


It will be interesting to note how the 
principle of analogy runs through many of 
these words, thus: 


os ” 2 6 


~ 


Internal, external, maternal, paternal. 
Complete Certificate Word List—B 


In-the-matter, citizen, sufficient, Wednesday, 
method, as-far-as, connection, claimant, what-is- 
your-name, magazine, arrive, curious, as-soon- 
as, names, success, Friday, in-such-a-matter, 


Key: 


opinion, beauty, daily, occur, at-an-early-date, 
searce, peculiar, serious, New York, benefit, 
privilege, Alaska, price-list, union, Maryland, 
universal, June, among, past-week, local, Bos- 
ton, present-time, Connecticut, degree, calculate, 
in-a-position, neglect, strike, present-time, Pat- 
erson, 


sort, rule, personal, August, general, 
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advertise, to-him, southeast, Kansas City, of- 


course, capable, A. M., to-be-able, familiar, 
Omaha, express, per-dozen, journal, Denver, 
as-a-matter-of-fact, discuss, bank-draft, candle, 
Toledo, mistake, Montana, resort, poverty, 
October, ignorant, doing-this, address, by-this- 
mail, punctual, misfortune, days-ago, really, 
accomplish, early-reply, innocence, Oregon, 
working-and, Memphis, variety, institution, 
absent, I-am-sure, refuse, Lincoln, various, 
Texas, warrant, prepare. 


te 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question. Why do you write the final 
“t” in expedient, obedient? 

Answer. A final “‘t’ may be dropped in 
advanced writing, but we have retained it 
in these words because of the long vowel 
sound in “dient.” In the case of obedient 
the omission of the final “‘t’ would give 
the same form as obtain, and in forming 
contractions we always make “legibility 
first” our rule. The mentioning of evident 
suggests a number of words in which the 
termination “dent” is represented “den.” 
Here are some of them: 

y 

ea GS 73  atlee 

Key: Evident, resident, president, accident, 

incident, coincident. 


Question. How do you write disappoint 
and disagree? 

Answer. Hitherto we have been writing 
“dsap” for disappoint, and “dsgre” for dis- 
agree. Since the new wordsigns for point 
and agree have been introduced, the old 
forms for disappoint and disagree have 
been inconsistent with the word-building 
principles, but as the joining of the new 
word-forms to “dis’’ was not very facile 
no change has been made. In the new book 
the “s” will be omitted in these words. 


Key: Disappoint-ment, disagree-ment, dis- 
agreeable, agreeable, agreeability. 


oOo 


Two of the most important contests ever 
conducted by the Gregg Writer are an- 
nounced in this issue. See the O. G. A. 
Department and the announcement on page 
$29 for details. 
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spokesman of the clan. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate"’ which will appear in the May 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication, 


The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wrtistic writing. 


Attention, Greggites! 


HIS month we are making the an- 

nouncement for which all our read- 

ers have been anxiously waiting— 
that of the Third Annual O. G. A. Con- 
test. The first two contests exceeded all 
our expectations in the way of number of 
papers submitted and uniform excellence 
of work. We want all Gregg Shorthand 
writers—teachers, students, stenographers, 
ind those who studied shorthand purely 
from a love of the art—to co-operate with 
us in making the third contest even more 
successful in point of excellence and 
As in the other tests, all Gregg 
Shorthand writers—members of the Order 
as well as non-members—are entitled to 
participation in the event. Do your part; 
send in your paper just as soon as you can. 
The contest will be open until April 20 in 
der to give the Greggites living outside 
the United States an opportunity to com- 


scope, 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


24 E. 28th Street, New York City, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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one 


This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
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pete. We would ask, though, that you 
submit your test just as early as possible. 
We will mail the Certificates to those whose 
papers are on hand before March 20 at the 
regular time, and the more of the contest 
papers we have then the sooner we shall 
be able to mail the last lot of Certifi- 
cates when the contest closes. All copies 
of the contest material will be kept on 
hand for the final decision on April 20, 
even though the Certificates have already 
béen mailed. The results and winning 
papers will be published in the May Gregg 
Writer. 
Rules of Contest 


1. All papers intended for entrance in 
the contest must be written in jet black 
ink. 

2. The material should be written in 
single-column style—that is, 244 inches by 
7 inches. 

8. All papers must be mailed flat or 
rolled loosely and inclosed in heavy tubes 
which will not be bent in the mails. 

4. All O. G. A. tests must be mailed 
to the Editor of the O. G. A. Department, 
24 E. 28th Street, New York City. 

5. The usual fee of twenty-five cents 
must accompany each test. 

Discussion of Rules 

Please remember in preparing your test 
that jet black ink must be used. The or- 
dinary blue-black ink is not suitable for 
reproduction purposes. We would advise 
the use of a rather fine pen with the black 
ink. 

In order to publish as many of the win- 
ning plates as possible, we like to have the 
tests prepared in the single-column style 
referred to in Rule Two. There is just 
enough material in the test to cover this 
amount of space easily. 

Every little crease in the papers spoils 
them as far as reproduction is concerned, 


+ 
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so in order to do yourself justice in the 
contest please observe Rule Three care- 
fully. 


Note the change of address given in 


Rule Four. Attention to this point will 
avoid delay in the delivery of your test, 
and will also insure its receipt by the 
editor without unnecessary handling. 

Rule Five needs no special comment. 
The fee is a nominal one, charged to cover 
the cost of examining the paper. 

The Prizes 

To the writer whose paper we select for 
first place in the contest will be awarded 
a check for $25; second prize will be a 
check for $15, and third prize a check 
for $5. 

There will be an Honorable Mention 
list, the length of which will be determined 
by the papers received. Each one on this 
list will receive an autographed copy of 
the new edition of the Gregg Shorthand 
Dictionary, which will undoubtedly be on 
the market by the time the prizes are 
awarded. 


Special Awards to Teachers 


We want all Gregg Shorthand teachers 
to participate in the contest for these 
prizes, but we also want them to see that 
their students take an active interest in it. 
Therefore we are going to announce special 
prizes for the largest clubs of papers re- 
ceived from any one school, the prize to 
be awarded to the teacher through whose 
efforts the students become interested in 
the contest. We have also decided that 
any Gregg Shorthand club, whether it be 
a branch of the Order of Gregg Artists or 
a local G. S. A., may compete for these 
special prizes. Encourage all the members 
of your club to take part in the contest, 
sending their papers in through the presi- 
dent or secretary of the club. 

The awards will be as follows: First 
prize—to be awarded to the teacher send- 
ing in the largest club of papers in the 
contest—will be a check for $15 and De 
Luxe copies of the new edition of the 
Gregg Shorthand Manual and the Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary, autographed by Mr. 
Gregg. Second prize (for the second 
largest club) will be a check for $10 and 
De Luxe copies of the new Gregg Short- 
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hand Manual and Gregg Shorthand Dic- 
tionary, autographed by Mr. Gregg. 
Third prize (for the third largest club) 
will be autographed De Luxe copies of the 
new Gregg Shorthand Manual and Gregg 
Shorthand Dictionary. The books will be 
sent out just as soon as they are ready. 


A Last Word About the Contest 


You will see from the foregoing that this 
contest is going to be the largest we have 
held as far as the awards are concerned. 
Now it is up to you to see that it is the 
largest in every other way. Send in your 
paper and encourage all your Gregg ac- 
quaintances to do the same. All papers 
will be carefully examined by a special 
Committee of Judges. 

Three Requests for Correspondents 

A great deal of interest is being shown 
in correspondence between O. G. A. mem- 
bers. This is an excellent way to “com- 
pare notes” and increase your reading and 
writing ability. Following are the names 
of those O. G. A. members who have writ- 
ten us of their desire to receive postal 
cards and shorthand communications: 

Pablo M. Dimapilis, c/o Philippine School of 
Commerce, Manila, P. I. 

Wallace Schoolfield, Jr., Salida, Colorado. 

Merton A. Tevyaw, 115 Apsley Street, Hud- 
son, Mass. 


The O. G. A. Plate 

We are publishing the test sent in by 
Mr. Jay R. Lawyer, of Quincy, Illinois. 
In his letter Mr. Lawyer states that he 
is now a student in the Gem City Busi- 
ness College of that city. We are glad 
to have this opportunity to give space to 
the work of another Gem City student. 


OQ 
The Contest Material 


HE following article is the one which 

you are to write up and send to us 

for entrance in the Third Annual O. 

G. A. Contest. Do your best work and sec 

if you cannot carry off one of the prizes 
we are offering: 


Get Away From the Crowd 
Robert Burdette, in a talk to young men, 
said: “Get away from the crowd for a while, 
and think. Stand on one side and let the 
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Mr. Lawyer's Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, December number.) 
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world run by, while you get acquainted with 
yourself and see what kind of a fellow you 
are. Ask yourself hard questions about your- 


self. Ascertain, from original 


are really the manner of man you say you 
if you are always honest; 
always tell the square, perfect truth in business 


are; and 


details; if your life is as good 


eleven o’clock at night as it is at noon; if you 
are as good a temperance man on a fishing ex- 


A 
Matilda C. Amann, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bert Anderson, Tacoma, Wash. 


Neta Andrews, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


B 

Clara E. Baier, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mildred E. Baker, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Minnie Berg, Tacoma, Wash. 
Effie Bishop, Marietta, Ohio 
Lillian Brady, Amesbury, Mass. 
Juretta Buggert, San Diego, Cal. 
Alice D. Busching, Tacoma, Wash 
Marion J. Bustead, Buffalo, N. Y. 


c 


Louise G. Carberry, Buffalo, N. Y 
Floyd Cronander, Tacoma, Wash. 
Earle Cruver, Tacoma, Wash. 


D 
Alice Damm, Oakland, Cal. 
Josephine Decker, Council Bluffs, 
Teun 


Marie Decker, Findlay, Ohio 

David Donaldson, Victoria, B. C., 
Can. 

Melvin Drange, Decorah, Iowa 

Isabel Durgin, Leominster, Mass. 


E 


Irma Eckert, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Orval J. Ellingson, Decorah, Iowa 
Frank England, Denver, Colo. 

Manila Ernst, Buffalo, N. Y. 


F 


Raymond Farquhar, 
ass. 

Lillian Fintel, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Jane Marie Foley, Hartford, Conn 

Anna G. Follmer, Haddon Heights, 


Leominster, 


N. #; 
Emma Fries, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


G 


Toledo, Ohio 
Bowling Green, 


Anna Glatz, 
a L. Gordon, 


y. 
Esther Grindeland, Decorah, Iowa 
William Grobe, Jr., Leavenworth, 
Kans. 
H 
Della M. Harford, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte Hartt, Amesbury, Mass. 
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List of New Members 


Julia Hegedus, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bertha Higginbottom, Rockford, II! 
Kathryn C. Hinkley, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Julia Hogan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Albion E. Houck, Findlay, Ohio. 
Lillian Huth, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


J 
Martha L. Jacobs, Findlay, Ohio 
Ruth James, Columbus, Ohio 
Albert Johnson, Utica, II. 


K 


William J. Kam, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lloyd King, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Flora Klingenmeier, Buffalo, N. Y 
Katherine Kunz, Findlay, Ohio 


L 


Beatrice Latta, Portland, Ore. 

Jay R. Lawyer, Quincy, Til. 
Cecilia M. Leahy, Leominster, Mass. 
Lawrence Lindblad, San Diego, Cal. 
Gladys M. Linsner, Buffalo, N. 
Heber Lloyd, Jackson, Ohio 


Edith McDaniel, Amesbury, Mass. 
Cathryn McDermott, Amesbury, 


ass. 
Catharine McGrath, Buffalo, N. Y. 
William McKnight, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Harry Maier, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bessie Malchman, Leominster, Mass. 
Florence E. Markham, Rochester, 


 - 
Blossom B. Mays, Findlay, Ohio 
Frances Mehnert, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ethel M. Meyer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Curtis Moore, Hartman, Colo. 
Grace Moore, Kansas City, Mo. 
— Moore, Council Bluffs, 
owa 
Helena F. Moore, Leominster, Mass. 
Arden Mortensen, Rockford, 
Til. 


N 
Anna Neilson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Earl H. Neller, Albion, Mich. 
Ruth Nihlan, Miles City, Mont. 
°o 


Helen C. Oliver, Findlay, 
| Marjorie Ostenson, Decorah, 


oO° 


Ohio 


Iowa 
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intimate terms with yourself, my boy, 
lieve me, every time you come out of one of 
those private interviews you will be a stronger, 
better, purer man. 
will do you good.” 





cursion as you are on a Sunday-school picnic; if 
you are as good when you go to the city as 
you are at home; if, in short, you are really 
the sort of man your father hopes you are 
and your sweetheart believes you are. Get on 


and, be- 


Don’t forget this, and it 


P 
Gertrude M. Paplow, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jennie B. Parker, Albion, Mich. 
Josephine Pelgen, Rockford, IIl. 
——-, ~ \ ceemnaee, Council Bluffs, 


R. Rislen Puett, Kansas City, Mo 
Q 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


R 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ricker, Findlay, 


Irene Quinn, 


Annie Richmond, 
Murriel 


F. Rothweiler, 


S 
Wallace Schoolfield, 
Colo 


W. H. Schwab, 
Josephine Scott, 


Cali Buffalo, N. Y. 


Jr., Salida, 


Findlay, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, 


owa 
Florence Siders, Canton, III. 
Regina Soukup, Decorah, Iowa 
Frank B. Stacey, Leavenworth, 


Cans 
Charles Staufenbeil, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Marvin Stoddard, Detroit, Mich. 
Edith V. Swenson, Rockford, Il. 
T 

Mildred Taylor, Oakland, Cal. 
Anna F. Talbot, Leominster, Mass 
Merton A. Tevyaw, Hudson, Mass. 
Arthur L. Thompson, New York 
City 
Casper L. Tollefson, Decorah, Iowa 
Gerda Tolstad, Decorah, Iowa 
Bessie E. Tucker, Kansas City, Mo 
George Tylen, Tacoma, Wash. 
Vv 
Henry J. Vocate, Kansas City, Mo. 
Martha Volmer, Findlay, Ohio 
w 


Elizabeth Waldner, Tacoma, Wash. 
Edna E. Watson, Albion, Mich. 
Lolita A. Watson, San Diego, Cal. 
Esther T. Weiss, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Raymond Wilcox, Rockford, Ill. 
Flora Wilmes, Portland, Ore. 
Edna M. Wilson, Findlay, Ohio 
N. O. Wyant, Marengo, Iowa 








VERY aman is the architect of his own fortunes. 


are you putting up?>—Henry D. Wilson. 


What kind of building 
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Self-Denial 


(Written by Mr. R. J. McCutcheon, Denver, Colo.) 
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; —From Current Opinion. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Year 1915 in 


HAT a year it has been! We have 
W been in such a swirl of work; 

there has been such an amazing 
succession of interesting events that until 
now we have had no opportunity to get a 
good perspective on the progress of the 
shorthand reform. It has been the most 
strenuous year in all our experience, and 
yet it has been a happy year—because it 
was marked by great achievements. Even a 
list of them has an exhilarating effect, for 
it is no exaggeration to say that a hundred 
things have occurred in the past year in 
the way of progress any one of which 
would have made a year notable in short- 
hand progress ten years ago. Here are 
just a few items: 

1. Gregg Shorthand adopted as the 
system to be taught in the model com- 
mercial school conducted in the Palace of 
Education of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Think what that has meant in recogni- 
tion, prestige and nation-wide publicity 
during the Exposition—and afterwards. 

2. The Gold Medal of Honor awarded 
Gregg Shorthand by the International Jury 
of the Exposition. 


Shorthand History 


This is the highest award ever granted 
a system of shorthand by an exposition, 
and the only award ever made which was 
based on actual work by students and 
writers done under the eye of the jury. 

8. Gregg Shorthand introduced in more 
than seven hundred schools in 1915! This 
includes complete adoptions in the public 
schools of several cities of the first class 
and complete adoptions in more than three 
hundred cities. 

This brings the number of schools using 
Gregg Shorthand in the United States and 
Canada up to the magnificent total of 3,900 
plus—about 70% of schools of all kinds 
teaching shorthand. That you may fully 
appreciate what the introduction of the 
system in seven hundred schools in one 
year means, we may mention, that it equals 
the entire progress of the system in the 
first twelve years of its existence in 
America. To put it in another way: the 
total number of schools teaching Gregg 
Shorthand in 1910 (after seventeen years ) 
was 1,400; in the last five years it has been 
adopted in over 2,500 schools. 

+. Among the seven hundred adoptions 
are included several “cities of the first 
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class,” some of them exclusive adoptions 
ind others partial or almost exclusive. On 
the Pacific Coast the system was adopted 
exclusively in all the high schools of Oak- 
land, displacing the Benn Pitman system; 
in Los Angeles it was adopted exclusively 
in nine intermediate high schools, and in 
all but two of the regular high schools; 
in the Middle West it was adopted in two 
of the three high schools of Indianapolis, 
displacing the Benn Pitman system in one 
of them; it was adopted exclusively in all 
the Des Moines high schools, displacing 
the Graham system; in the East it was 
adopted in the Technical High School, 
Syracuse, displacing the Isaac Pitman sys- 
tem, and in the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, where all students begin- 
ning shorthand this year—over five hun- 
dred—were started in Gregg Shorthand. 
The adoptions in Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Des Moines, Syracuse, were all made on 
the recommendation of the shorthand teach- 
ers who had previously taught geometric 
shorthand. Gregg Shorthand is now taught 
in more cities of the first class than any 
other system, and we have reason to believe 
that even in this conservative field it will 
soon be taught—as in all other classes of 
in more cities than all other sys- 
tems “Great bodies move 
slowly’’—but they do move. Even the 
ponderous educational systems of great 
cities are recognizing that the old geo- 
metric, shaded styles of shorthand should 
not be imposed upon the students. 

5. The list of reporters using Gregg 
Shorthand was increased by 34 per cent. 

More Gregg reporters were appointed in 
1915 than in any three years in the pre- 
vious history of the system. In the nature 
of things, the representation of the system 
in the reporting field must increase more 
rapidly as years go on. From amanuensis 
to court reporter is the natural transition. 

6. The attendance at the Gregg School 
Summer Normal for Teachers exceeded all 
164 teachers represent- 
ing twenty-six states, two provinces of 
Canada, Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
England. 

About thirty other institutions of various 
kinds conducted Summer Normal Schools 
n Gregg Shorthand, the estimated total 
enrollment being about 1,500 teachers. 


schools 
combined. 


previous records 
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7. Gregg Shorthand adopted exclu- 
sively in the Extension Course of the Uni- 
versity of California (there are 12,000 
students enrolled for the various courses 
conducted by the Extension Department) 
as it had already been adopted in the regu- 
lar and summer courses of the University. 

The system was also introduced in Co- 
lumbia University, the New York Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh University (summer 
school), University of Denver, and Syra- 
cuse University. 

8. Gregg Shorthand made rapid prog- 
ress in Great Britain in 1915. It was 
taught to all beginning students in twelve 
of Clark’s Colleges, London, the largest 
and most important chain of 
schools in the English metropolis, consist- 
ing of twenty-five schools. Nearly one 
hundred other schools throughout the coun- 
try introduced it, and—most significant of 
all—the number of teachers of the old sys- 
tem enrolling for the correspondence 
course now exceeds 1,000! The sales of 
the books and publications of the system 
in Great Britain were three times as great 
as in 1914. In Australia marked progress 
has been made. 

9. The Gregg Writer showed an im- 
mense gain in circulation. The total gain 
for the first four numbers of the present 
volume—September to December—is 5,600 
subscriptions. 

10. All three of our offices had to secure 
more space to keep pace with the increas- 
ing demands upon them. The New York 
office was obliged to move to a new build- 
ing where two entire floors are devoted 
to the work of the organization, giving 
double the space previously required. 

11. The last two months of the year 
saw two of the most remarkable conven- 
tions of shorthand teachers and writers 
ever held in the long history of the “lithe 
and noble art” of shorthand writing. The 
second convention of the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association, held in New York 
Thanksgiving week, was attended by over 
three hundred teachers and writers; and 
the membership roll reached the magnifi- 
cent total of 502. In the week following 
Christmas, the Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion held its tenth convention in Chicago, 
with the largest attendance of any conven- 
tion in its history, with the exception of 


business 
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the famous Silver Jubilee Convention of 
19138. 

12. The year closed with the estab- 
lishment of new world’s records for ac- 
curacy by Gregg writers in the speed 
contests of the Gregg Shorthand Federa- 
tion. The particulars of these wonderful 
records are given elsewhere. They will be 
an inspiration to writers of the system, 
and will stimulate interest in the contests 
of next year. The records will assuredly 
go higher and higher in speed, but it will 
be difficult to surpass the accuracy records. 
What we want to see is a record of two 
hundred words a minute on solid matter 
with absolute accuracy. Who will be the 
first to establish it? 

In closing this partial record of prog- 
ress of the movement for better shorthand, 
we wish to express our very deep apprecia- 
tion of the magnificent way in which the 
teachers, writers and reporters using the 
system have co-operated with us for the 
betterment and extension of the beautiful 
art we all love. 


oO? 
Growing! 
é ee following table of subscriptions 


received for the Gregg Writer for 

the first four months of the present 
volume shows in a graphic way how 
rapidly the circulation of this magazine is 
increasing: 








1914, 1915. 

September ......... 4,368 6,802 

a an cae 8,297 10,204 

November .......... 4,155 5,122 

December .......... 2,749 8,094 

, RY 19,569 25,222 
Increase in four months................ 5,653 


The Gregg Writer has now the largest 
circulation ever attained by a shorthand 
magazine. 


oO° 

Brevities 
The New York State Stenographers’ 
Association held its fortieth annual con- 


vention at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
on December 28 and 29, 1915. Among 


the speakers were ex-President William 


H. Taft, David S. Veitch, the dean of the 
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official shorthand reporters in New York 
City, and George Farnell, of Providence. 
The officers for 1916 are: President, Peter 
J. Loughlin, New York; Vice-President, C. 
F. R. Pagan, Brooklyn; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harry N. Ridder, New York; His- 
torian, Spencer C. Rodgers, Troy; Li- 
brarian and Editor, David H. O'Keefe, 
Brooklyn; Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, Samuel Bruckheimer, Albany. 
* x 7 


“The Greggites” is the name selected 
by an organization of Gregg writers re- 
cently formed in the Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, under the able 
leadership of Mr. T. E. Talmadge, prin- 
ciple of the commercial department. Mr. 
H. A. Hagar, manager of the Chicago of- 
fice of the Gregg Publishing Company, ad- 
dressed the club recently and announced 
that a gold medal would be presented to 
the member of the club making the best 
record on a five-minutes’ test at one hun- 
dred words a minute on new matter. Part 
of the time of each weekly meeting will 
be devoted to preparation for this speed 
contest, which will be held at the close 
of the school year. Talks by business men 
on subjects of special interest to future 
business men and women will also be 
features of the programs. 

* * * 


The organization known as the “Na- 
tional Association of Accredited Commer 
cial Schools” has appointed the Bowling 
Green Business University as its official 
training school for teachers. The asso- 
ciation attempted to conduct its own nor 
mal school last year, but was obliged to 
abandon the project for lack of support. 
The selection of such an excellent training 
school as the Bowling Green Business 
University is undoubtedly a very wise step. 

* * + 

The January dinner of the Gregg Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association was held at the 
Hotel St. Denis, January 15, at six o'clock. 
There was a splendid attendance, a fin 
dinner, and an enthusiastic meeting. Miss 
Emily L. Austin, of the East Orange, New 
Jersey, High School, presented the Fourth 
Lesson in the Manual. Mr. Gregg com- 
mented on the recent shorthand contest 
conducted under the auspices of the Gregg 

















Shorthand Federation. A reproduction of 
the shorthand notes written by Mr. Joseph 
M. Shaffer at 175 words a minute was 
presented each of the dinner guests. The 
question box proved popular and developed 
some very interesting and valuable discus- 
sions. 
” 7 * 

Cash prizes amounting to $75.00 will 
be distributed in the business letter contest 
announced in this issue of the magazine. 

am * * 

Mr. J. B. Howard has issued a circular 
announcing that he has “decided to sus- 
pend the publication of the Phonographic 
Magazine during the year 1916.” Mr. 
Howard states that this is done in order 
that he may have the time to complete a 
new edition of the Reporters’ Companion. 
He promises to resume the publication of 
the Phonographic Magazine January, 
1917. 

oOo 
SS ATT 
Obituary 


Robert C. Spencer 


S we go to press, we are profoundly 
grieved to learn of the death of 


Robert C. Spencer, of Milwaukee. 
One of the features of the convention of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration in Chicago was an address by Mr. 
Spencer, in which he touched on the ex- 
periences of his long life. 

As Colonel Soulé was leaving the con- 
vention, he said to us, “I came chiefly to 
see my dear friend, ‘Uncle Robert.’ ” 

Mr. Spencer was, we believe, eighty- 
seven years of age. He saw the beginning 
of commercial education in this country, 
and had a distinguished part in its devel- 
opment. We fear that his death may have 
been hastened by his exertions at the re- 
cent convention. 

The following beautiful tribute was 
written by his lifelong friend, Colonel 
Soulé: 

In the death of Robert C. Spencer, who 
passed from life to eternity on January 11, a 
noble, generous and humane soul has returned 
to God, who gave it in trust for a time, to 
serve mankind and the cause of practical edu- 
cation. 

Robert C. Spencer, “Uncle Robert,” as he 
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was affectionately known, was a pioneer in busi- 
ness education, a patriarch among his brother 
educators, a just man among his fellow- 
citizens, a zealous patriot, a loving husband and 
father, and a respecter of the laws of man 
and God. As he marched along the thorny 
road of life, he practiced faith, hope and char- 
ity, and wore a perpetual smile to cheer and 
encourage all who came into his presence. 

For more than a half-century, it was m 
pleasure to be a comrade with him in the wor 
of practical education, and I speak “yy! 
of his labors, his worth, his humanity, and his 
virtues. In all this period of time no discord- 
ant note ever disturbed the harmony of our 
friendship. 

By nature, Mr. Spencer was a nobleman; by 
culture, a gentleman; and by education, a 
scholar. In word and action he was tolerant, 
generous, courteous and humane. In politics, 
he was true to his country; in religion, he was 
conservative and rational, with no prejudice 
against any creed or “ism.” In all respects, 
Brother Robert C. Spencer was an exemplary 
man, a brilliant teacher and an honorable citi- 
zen. The purity of his character, the splendor 
of his virtues, the brilliancy of his achievements 
in the line of his profession and for his fellow- 
men, will be cherished and revered by his 
former associates with pride and joy. 

In the beautiful language of Shakespeare: 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand 


up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a 
man,’” 


But he has taught his last lesson, he has given 
his last advice, has bequeathed to mankind an 
example of life’s work radiant with noble deeds, 
and has departed from this world of truth and 
error. His pure soul is at peace and rest with 
his former companions who have preceded him 
to that celestial empire of spirits, which lies 
beyond the stars, and in which God is the 
Supreme Ruler. 

“He has gone and we are going all, 
Like leaves we wither and like leaves we fall.” 

In the days to come, he will be with us only 
in loving memory; though from the records 
engraved on memory’s tablets, we can still en- 
joy the presence of his splendid character, 
noble teachings and humane example. 

Farewell, dear friend—farewell, until we meet 
in the spirit life. 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die.” 


New Orleans, January 13, 1916. 
NR 
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Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Edward J. McNamara, 24 E 
all communications relating to this department 

should be addressed. 
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The Success of the Order of Artistic Typists 


HE gray uniformed representative of 
Uncle Sam who takes such excellent 
care of our mail is seriously think- 

ing of asking for a raise in salary, or for 
, transfer to an easier mail route. Since 
the organization of the Order of Artistic 
Typists he has hardly known a day with 
a light bag. The responses and inquiries 
continue to come in and we have tried our 
best to keep abreast of the work but it 
must be confessed that we have slipped a 
little behind; so if your letter remains un- 
answered, or if you are on the anxious seat 
waiting to hear whether or not your paper 
was accepted, do not be chagrined. We 
will get around to you after awhile. 
Progress in Organization 


During the month we have made some 
progress in the organization of the Order. 
A Board of Examiners has been chosen 
consisting of the writer, as chairman, Mr. 
Walter E. Ingersoll, Mr. Rupert P. So- 
Relle, Miss Winifred Kenna, and Miss 
Salome L. Tarr. 

Mr. Ingersoll has been made Secretary 
of the Order, and those wishing informa- 
tion may communicate with him. A neat 
booklet descriptive of the aims of the Or- 
der, and giving pointers about the tests, 
has been issued and will be sent to any- 
one desiring it upon request. 

Junior Tests 

The December issue afforded the 
Juniors their first opportunity to try their 
hands at these tests, and judging from 
the letters we have received, the Order of 
Artistic Typists is going to become one 
of the biggest helps that any teacher can 
have in raising typewriting standards, es- 
tablishing ideals, and stimulating the stu- 
ients to do the kind of work that really 
levelops efficiency. 


Closing Date 


Please note that according to the rules, 
all papers must be in the office by the fif- 
teenth of the next month following the 
date which the magazine bears. Papers 
have come straggling in on the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth. Now, those 
who wish to send their papers and make 
sure that they arrive in time to be con- 
sidered should try to get them in the mail 
by the eighth, or the tenth. This gives you 
almost a month in which to prepare the 
test, and that would seem to be ample 
time. 


Fees 


The mistake above all others that the 
amateur stenographer is likely to fall into 
is the failure to inclose that which should 
accompany the letter. The inclosure is 
usually omitted. Judging by the numbers 
of letters received without the fees fer ex- 
amination, we judge quite a few amateurs 
slipped into this error during the month. 
Teachers have an opportunity to give their 
pupils a little practical work in getting 
papers off to us. Have them draw up 
their letter after the papers are ready, see 
that it is properly signed and attested, 
check the inclosures, have it properly fold- 
ed, and mailed. Of course, we cannot con- 
sider the paper until the fee is received. 

In sending remittances be careful not 
to use a personal check unless you include 
the exchange. Money orders or stamps are 
the proper mediums for sending fees. 


Questions and Answers 


Some of the questions received during 
the month are reproduced here and an- 
swered in the hope that the answers may 
resolve the doubts that may exist in the 
minds of others. 
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1. “We have covered in another text- 
book the equivalent of the first twelve les- 
sons in Rational Typewriting. Are we 
eligible for Junior membership?” The 
answer is No. The statement the candi- 
date signs states that he has completed 
the first twelve lessons of Rational. 

2. “I used to write more than forty 
words per minute when I was in school. 


-——— 


Boiee, Idaho, January 7, 1916 


ur. ©. &. Southworth, 
351 State Street, 
Boston, Mase 


Dear Sir 


I have your inquiry of the 24th inet. for « 
especial duck, and think I understand your design 
It may be possible to weave something sore or 
lese in accordance with your echeme, but not on 
ordinary locas such as we have Of course, you 
é@e not want advice, but I cannot refrain from eay- 
ing that if you got such cleth you could hardly re- 
ly upon it te act in the same way for sore than « 
very short tine 


I suppose that you have considered the poesi- 
bility of using « check valve with clapper hung ver- 
tically, and a smaller reversed clapper inside the 
firet, which would permit a reversing of the air 
current, and in such case deliver any percentage 
you might desire If it te necessary to filter 
the air, @ diaphrage of fine sesh wire sight be 
added 


Yours truly, 








Fiast Proatem, Decemeer Sexton Test 
(Submitted by Miss Edith Bain, Boise, Idaho) 


Cannot I waive the speed tests and submit 
my papers for Senior membership?” No. 
All the requirements must be met. The 
speed test is one of them and we must 
have a certified statement to that effect. 
8. “I should like to know particulars 
about requirements for margins, leaving a 
word incomplete on the end of the line in 
order to have the margin even, etc.” This 
question refers to the make-up of the 
Junior test. The exercises should be done 
on single, whole sheets of paper, 84ox11, 
and properly centered. The margin should 
be of about even width on each side; the 
left margin should be regular, the right 
margin need not be so. If a phrase is to 
be written, the line should be filled up, still 
preserving a fairly regular right-hand 
margin even though the phrase cannot be 
typed in full. It is good practice to have 
the student’s name on each paper. Many 
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teachers get better results by changing 
the spacing. A selection that may be diffi 
cult to arrange tastefully on the paper 
in single space may appear much better 
when done in double spacing. 


Send Papers Flat 


Do not fold or crease papers. Mail them 
flat. It is preferred that schools sending 
several sets of papers send them in one 
package. 

Criticisms 

To be of the greatest value, the Order 
should not only stimulate a desire to excel 
but also afford direct help to those who 
need it. For this purpose it is our inten- 
tion, as soon as we get things running 
smoothly, to send back rejected papers 
with criticisms. All papers received will 
be immediately acknowledged by postal or 
letter. 

Judging from some of the papers which 
we have been compelled to reject, the can- 
didates have not caught the O. A. T. spirit 


The following table shows the butter and cheese exporte 


from Philadelphie froe Bay, 191 to Auguet, i911 


SOC , OO0 
22¢ , 000 


4¢ , 000 


250, 000 
720 , 0OC 
30, 000 
50, OCC 


| 


a ——————————————— 


Seconp Prosiem, Decemeer Sexton Test 
(Submitted by Miss Edith Bain, Boise, Idaho) 


or else they read the requirements very 


carelessly. Remember that the artist 
spares no pains to make his work perfect. 
One slip may spoil what would otherwise 
be a masterpiece. Some of the errors that 
have caused papers to be rejected are the 
result of poor equipment: letters out of 
alignment, light ribbons, frayed ribbons 
which print parts of letters, ete. Other er- 
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rors are due merely to carelessness. There 
is no excuse for misspellings in the copy. 
Yet in some cases we are very much dis- 
ippointed when we examine a beautiful 
piece of work, and then at the end find that 
the candidate spelled “thief’’ incorrectly. 
In one letter, there was no error until the 
candidate reproduced the initials of the 
dictator. Here he made an error, and in- 
stead of doing the letter over again, he 
erased, carefully, very carefully, but not 
quite carefully enough, and the work had 
to be rejected. In the same class with the 
last mentioned candidate is the one who 
does not know how a word is divided at the 
end of the line, and as it is easier to guess 
than to look it up, she guesses, and, as 
usual, the guess is wrong. But, you say, 
all these are trifles. In the discussion of 
trifles, no one has ever improved upon 
Michael Angelo, who said: “Trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 
These little touches are the things that 
distinguish the artist. The one who pre- 
fers to guess rather than to take the 
pains to look for necessary information, 
gives up the battle in the middle. The 
guesser shows the white feather, admits 
that he has not character enough to see the 
task through as he knows he should do it, 
and gives up. 
Material for Speed Tests 


By the time this copy reaches you, the 
material we shall use for speed tests will 


be ready for distribution. Send to the 
secretary for a copy. Those who work in 
offices, and cannot take the tests in school, 
will please note that this speed test may 
be taken at home, or in the office, or any- 
where else, as long as it is certified to by a 
reliable witness—a parent, an employer or 
a teacher. Come along, now, you office 
experts, and see if you can get one of these 
certificates. 
Certificates 


Those who have been awarded certifi- 
cates will receive them during this month. 
New Senior Members 

Those who have qualified in the Senior 
test for the month of December are as 
follows: 


Werner Nissila, Chicago, II. 
Mary O'Keefe, Chicago, Ill. 


Edith Bain, Boise, Idaho. 

Mary Yeager, Chicago, Ill. 

C. E. Albertson, Wartburg, Tenn. 
Lillian Rein, Chicago, Ill. 
Estella Trent, Chicago, Ill. 


Junior Tests 


Junior membership has been awarded to 
the following: 

Emma F. Blaisdell, Bath, Me. 

James D. Worden, Chicago, IIl. 

Eva Pearl Smith, Butte, Mont. 

Deborah Rafish, Butte, Mont. 

Ida Blaustein, Butte, Mont. 

Mary Pachmayer, Chicago, IIl. 

Marcella Lee, Hancock, Mich. 


This Month’s Tests 

The Senior Test for this month: 

Write the following letter: Boston, 
Mar. 17, 1910. The Northwestern Mutual 
Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Gentle- 
men: In March, 1884, I insured in your 
company for $20,000.00 on the Ordinary 
Life Plan, Semi-Tontine 10 years, at the 
age of 60, the premium being $1,535. 
Your agent represented to me at the time 
of taking out the policy that at the end 
of the ten years the company would guar- 
antee in cash, $6,119.50; and the divi- 
dends would approximate $7,312.60; in all, 
$13,432.20, or upon certain conditions, I 
could have $10,179.00 added to my policy. 
I am just in receipt of a notice of maturity 
of the ten-year tontine dividend period, 
and find that the company offers me in 
cash a guarantee of $6,275.40 and Tontine 
Dividend $7,507.16; in all, $13,782.56, or 
paid up addition in lieu of the cash divi- 
dend, $10,447.00. From the above it can 
be seen that the company gives me $350.36 
more in cash than the agent represented 
at the time I insured. I believe the com- 
pany to be one of the strongest and best 
managed institutions in the country, and 
I am glad to recommend it. Yours truly 

Tabulate the following information: 

The industrial productions of the Brook- 
dale Orphan Asylum in its various activi- 
ties were as follows: Laundry, 1910, $9,- 
153.36; Bakery, 1911, $9,691.87; Farm, 
1912, $4,628.30; Tailor Shop, 1912, $1,- 
350; Printing Shop, estimated, 1911, $1,- 
226.51; Carpenter Shop, estimated, 
$200.00, 1910; Plumbing Shop, 1911, 
$835.00; Wood on Hand, 1912, $2,400; 
Laundry, 1912, $8,710.93; Bakery, 1910, 
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#9,096.84; Farm, 1911, $5,758.53; Tailor 
Shop, 1910, $1,024; Plumbing Shop, 1912, 
$593.25; Carpenter Shop, estimated, 1911, 
$500; Printing Shop, estimated, 1910, 
$200; Printing Shop, est. 1912, $2,044.38 ; 
Laundry, $9,335.16, 1911; Bakery, $10,- 
663.72, 1912; Wood on Hand, $2,400, 
1911. 
Junior Test 

Candidates will submit the following 
pages from Rational Typewriting: 

Second Exercise, Fourth Lesson. 

First Exercise, Fifth Lesson. 

Third Exercise, Tenth Lesson. 

Second Exercise, Eleventh Lesson. 


QO 
Typewriting Brevity 
R. C. A. GRUVER, Sabetha High 
School, Sabetha, Kansas, informs 
us of two brilliant students in his 
school, one of whom, he feels, has sur- 


passed all previous typewriting records 
made by bona fide high school students. On 
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the sixty word Underwood Credential test 
this student, Mr. Geiger, wrote 84.2 net 
words a minute for ten consecutive min 
utes. On a similar test another month, 
Mr. Murrell Geer of the 
wrote at the rate of 77 net words a minut 
for ten minutes. 

Mr. Gruver says “Both students were 
Rational trained, I myself being a Rational 
teacher.” 


same _ school 


Illustrations by Maximilian Foster's 
Typewriter 
mournful 1234567890, 
$$ 8 3 
SSSSHSSSS 
sigs ess or 
$sHes g 
For the soul is dead that ('— I—)* 


VVVVVVV 


Tell me not in 


“Life is but an empty 


And things are not what they 
AAAAAAA 


New York Tribune. 


oOo 
Harold H. Smith Goes Into Teaching Work 


AROLD H. SMITH has, for a 
H number of years, been one of the 
bright lights in 

the typewriting world. 
Mr. Smith now gives up 
demonstrating and speed 
work to go into a dif- 
ferent phase of the game 
the teaching profes- 
sion. Mr. Smith was 
formerly a stenographer 
in the offices of the 
Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany in Chicago. He 
entered the employ of 
the Remington Type- 
writer Company nearly 
seven years ago. Dur- 
ing this time he has vis- 
ited schools all over the 
United States, both as 
demonstrator and _ spe- 
cial school representa- 
tive. For the past two 


Harotp H. Surrsa 


years, his work has been entirely in the 

speed department and his latest record is 
126 words a minute, es 
tablished at the Inter- 
national Amateur Cham 
pionship Contest held 
in New York City in 
connection with the An 
nual Business Show in 

October, 1915. 

On January 1, Mr. 
Smith took up his duties 
as teacher of shorthand 
and typewriting in the 
Spokane Expert School, 
Spokane, Washington, 
of which Mr. Raymond 
P. Kelley is principal. 

The best wishes of 
the Gregg Writer and 
his many friends among 
our readers will go with 
Mr. Smith in his new 
work. 
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Ninth Annual Session of Missouri Valley Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 


Reported by Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


Officers for 1916 


President: es E. 
Vice-President: L. A. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


N the Hall of Representatives, State 

Capitol, Topeka, Kans., in convention 

assembled, the Missouri Valley Com- 
nercial Teachers’ Association carried out 
the following program, Friday, November 
26, and Saturday, November 27, 1915: 

The meeting was called to order at 9:45 
o'clock Friday morning with President Eva 
J. Sullivan, of Kansas City, Mo., in the 
chair. The Boys’ Glee Club, of Topeka 
High School, sang two selections, followed 
by the reading of the secretary's report. 
Che president's address, which followed, 
contained these words: 

Commercial education should be based upon 
the needs of the times. To progress with the 
business of the present day we must 
eliminate the non-essentials, and fit the 
pupil for the conditions which he will 
meet in the business world. 

He should be trained to have a pur- 
pose and work to that end. The train- 
ng should be concrete. The school must 
develop the personal qualities needed 
for successful participation in business, 
because the school itself is the first step <7 
n industrial activity. 

The great end of all instruction is not 
to stamp our minds on the young, but 
to stir up their own, to strengthen their power 
f thought, not to burden the memory with use- 
ess matter. 

L. L. Tucker, Kansas Wesleyan Busi- 
ness College, Salina, Kans., was the first 
speaker. His address on “Business Col- 
lege Advertising’ was replete with perti- 
nent suggestions. He said: 

Advertising ought to be something more than 
ublicity—it should be publicity which attracts 
ttention, stimulates interest and which secures 

measure of response. Build your ad so that 
ninterested persons will look, like, learn, and 
uy. If your school is different, find out why 

id play up the differences. 

H. L. Drake, of Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo., gave a most 

prehensive talk on “Salesmanship and 


Eva J.S 


Gifford, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Parke, Emporia, Kansas. 
Vera Nathan, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Personal Efficiency,” dealing chiefly with 
the personal efficiency side of it. 

The last speaker of the morning was 
E. M. Platt, Jr., of St. Joseph, Mo., who 
read a thoughtful and well-prepared paper 
on “My Daily Routine in the Making of a 
Stenographer.” He said: 

In making up a daily routine that shall in 
any given time convert the pupil coming to us 
into a capable and efficient stenographer, the 
first essential is to get right proportions of 
time, as applied to the various studies in their 
relative proportion of value to the pupil. 

To get this true proportion, we must ascer- 
tain what in the eyes of the business man 
constitutes a capable and efficient stenographer ; 
what qualifications are considered most essen- 
tial by him. The business man requires 
intelligent transcripts, and that necessi- 
tates a usable knowledge of business 
English, a keen interest in one’s work, 
the development of a live personality. 
He requires neatly written and correct- 
ly arranged typewritten matter; he re- 
quires the ability to spell and divide 
words correctly; he requires a certain 
degree of familiarity with various meth- 
ods of office practice and no small de- 
gree of understanding of business 
ethics. 

Friday afternoon we were delighted by 
the excellent rendition of two vocal num- 
bers by the Y. M. C. A. quartette. 

W. A. Robbins, of Lincoln Business Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebr., spoke for D. A. Triv- 
elpiece on “How Bookkeepers Are Trained 
in Lincoln Business College.” He be- 
lieves in teaching the students to know 
why they are studying bookkeeping. 

“Commercial Geography as a Require- 
ment in Commercial Education” was pre- 
sented by C. W. Pratt, Leavenworth High 
School, Leavenworth, Kans. 

“The Use of Cases in Teaching Com- 
mercial Law” was the subject of L. A. 
Parke’s discussion. Mr. Parke finds that 
his students at the Emporia Normal take 
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a great interest in real cases, and that they 
retain them particularly well. 

Before adjourning, the Hon. Arthur 
Capper, Governor of Kansas, addressed 
the association, welcoming us in an in- 
formal talk and assuring us of the State’s 
appreciation of the value of business 
education. He made a plea for more train- 
ing along practical lines for the great horde 
who never enter college. More attention 
should be given to instruction in the writ- 
ing of ordinary business letters. 

The session adjourned at 4:30 o'clock 
to meet again at 6:30 o'clock for the an- 
nual informal dinner. J. C. Reed, of 
Whitewater, Wis., acted as toastmaster, 
and twenty-four persons responded, ex- 
tempore, to questions put by the master of 
ceremonies. 

On Saturday morning the meeting was 
called to order at 10:30 o'clock. 

The first speaker was J. C. Reed, who 
discussed in a very excellent and compre- 
hensive way the essential points in the 
training of commercial teachers. 

C. J. Petten, High School, Lincoln, 
Nebr., on “The Diseases of Penmanship,” 
pointed out that much illegibility is caused 
by failure to select distinctive forms for 
certain letters. If writing is good it will 
be both easy to read and easy to write. 
C. C, Carter, in an enthusiastic talk on 
“Efficiency for Actual Office Work,” laid 
emphasis on the value of a stenographer 
who is interested in his employer's success, 
and of one who will produce work, accurate 
in spirit as well as in form. 

“The Initiative in the Study of Busi- 
ness English and Correspondence” was 
presented by W. W. Douglas, Kansas City 
Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City, Mo. 
To do effective work Mr. Douglas believes 
that there should be fewer pupils to the 
teacher, and the teacher should have as- 
sistance in checking up work. Some equip- 
ment in the way of current magazines 
should be used. 

The program closed with two very ex- 
cellent addresses on “What a Stenographer 
Should Know Besides Mere Book Learn- 
ing.” Miss Alice Barrett, Springfield, 
Mo., speaking first, said: “The prime es- 
sential is to be individual. What a stenog- 
rapher is or becomes depends on the in- 
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dividual.”” Cree J. Henderson, of Kan- 
sas City, was the second speaker, and he 
said: 

The things a stenographer should know are 
more than the sands of the sea. Too many 
lack stick-to-it-iveness, abuse time, lack abso- 
lute honesty in expending the time and effort 
paid for by the employer, and are not wholly 
obedient. 


~~ @ bh 
> @ 


Transcript of Mr. Shaffer's 
Notes 


(See plate on page 291.) 


I will call your attention to-night to the 
three men I have just read about. The first 
said unto him, “I have bought a piece of land, 
and I must needs go and see it. I pray thee, 
have me excused.” To-night I have an invita- 
tion for you to a feast; not an ordinary, but 
a royal feast. The same invitation that was 
extended to these three men 1,900 years ago 
nearly is extended still to you, and you will 
notice that those three men all with one con- 
sent began to make excuses. Now these three 
men did not have an excuse, so they made one. 
There is a difference between having and mak- 
ing excuses. The first had bought a piece of 
ground and wanted to see it just at supper 
time. He had not made a partial bargain and 
was afraid some one would step in and he 
would lose the land. I will venture to say he 
had gone over every rod of it, lengthwise and 
across. Men do not buy land without going to 
look at it. But he made that excuse. He 
could have accepted the invitation and gone to 
look over the land, too. He had plenty of 
time. But he wanted some excuse. The sec- 
ond man had bought five teams of oxen and 
must prove them. Why did he not prove them 
before he bought them? He had plenty of 
time to prove them. We know that he never 
took the oxen out of the stall that night. He 
had plenty of time to accept the invitation 
and then go and prove his oxen. But he did 
not want to go, so he hid behind the five teams 
of oxen. The third man’s excuse was more 
absurd than the other two. “I have married 
a wife, and therefore I can not go.” Why did 
he not take his wife along with him? It would 
have been just the place for a young bride. 
Young brides like to go to a feast, but the 
fact is the man did not want to go, and had 
not the honesty to come out and say so. |! 
have no doubt there are hundreds of men who 
think they could make up a great deal better 
excuse than these three men. Now I challenge 
you. If any of you men have a better excuse, 
get up and give it. These excuses look very 
absurd when you come to look at them, but 
your own would not look any better. 
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Prize Announcement for Collections of Business Letters 


HE stenographer is in a peculiarly 

advantageous position so far as se- 

curing copies of model business let- 
ters is concerned, and the Gregg Writer 
has perfected a plan through which our 
readers may market this ability and in- 
cidentally contribute to the training of the 
young people who are stenographers in 
the making. A few years ago a number of 
business men were asked to analyze their 
letters, and to furnish a copy of the one 
which each considered the best letter he had 
ever used. The result was a splendid col- 
lection of letters from which some valuable 
lessons were drawn. The stenographer 
has the advantage of the business man in 
this letter selection, because of a varied 
experience, a detached viewpoint, and the 
opportunity to see how different dictators 
handle similar matters in the same busi- 
ness. 

The Gregg Writer will distribute $75.00 
in addition to a number of books in prizes 
for actual business letters. The letters 
may be “edited,” if desired. Proper 
names, trade names, and figures may be 
altered if necessary, but we want real let- 
ters—letters actually used by business 
men, not those copied from or modeled ac- 
cording to the antiquated forms found in 
the ordinary dictation text-books. 


Instructions About Preparing the Papers 


1. Typewrite your name, address, and 
the line of business at the top of a sheet 
of paper. 

2. Arrange the first letter on this sheet 
of paper to the best advantage. Follow the 
same plan of arrangement and heading 
with the nine other letters selected on the 
same line of business. 

38. Make a cover sheet containing the 
following information: Your name, your 
full address, the date, the line of business 
covered by the letters: As, Real Estate 
Letters, John O. Smith, 891 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Minneapolis, Minn., March 1, 1916. 

+. Fasten this cover sheet and the ten 
letters together and mail to us. 

5. Be sure that the package is sent flat, 
not rolled or folded. 

6. You may prepare as many sets of 
letters on as many different lines of busi- 


ness as you desire, but it will probably 
pay you to select the line with which you 
are most familiar and concentrate on that. 


Lines of Business 


Letters from any line of business will 
be acceptable. We want as varied a col- 
lection as possible. The following list may 
prove suggestive, but we would have no 
contestant withhold a good collection of 
letters because the line of business may 
seem unusual. This very fact may give 
the letters special value. 


Banking Clothing 

Insurance Electrical 

Legal Machinery 

Publishing Commission 

Railroad Physicians and Sur- 
Real Estate geons 

Dry Goods Contracting and En- 
Groceries gineering 

Stocks and Bonds Produce and Provisions 
Automobile Lumber 
Manufacturing Drugs 

Hardware Iron and Steel 
Furniture Civil Service 


Prizes 
Casn—Torat $75 
First Prize—$25 in cash 
Second Prize—$20 in cash 
Third Prize—$15 in cash 
Fourth Prize—$10 in cash 
Fifth Prize— $5 in cash 
Booxs—Torat Vatvue, $25 
Five Prizes of Gregg Shorthand Dic- 
tionary, revised edition. (To be pub- 
lished about March 1). 
Ten Prizes of The Sign of the Four, in 
Gregg Shorthand. 
Ten Prizes of Gregg Notes and Gregg 
Dictation, Part 1 (just issued). 
Ten Prizes of Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant, written in Gregg Shorthand. 


Length of Letters 


The letters in each collection should be 
varied as to length. The length of the 
letters will of necessity depend to some 
extent on the subject matter and the line 
of business. It is suggested, however, that 
contributors try to secure several short let- 
ters—from forty to one hundrel words— 
several from one hundred to two hundred 
words, and two or three long letters of 
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from two hundred to four hundred words 
in length. 


Types of Letters 


In addition to securing variety in the 
length of the letters, it is desirable to have 
variety in the phases of the business cov- 
ered. In our own business, for instance, 
among the types of letters written by the 
correspondents in our offices are those ac- 
knowledging orders and remittances, ad- 
justing complaints, placing orders, collec- 
tion letters, and sales letters on our dif- 
ferent books. We write letters to different 
types of people, to book dealers, school 
proprietors, secretaries of Boards of Edu- 
cation, stenographers, and teachers. An 
ideal collection of letters, then, covering 
our business, would take into account these 
different phases of our business and the 
different classes of correspondents. 


General Suggestions 


Give some thought to the general subject 
of business letters. Applied Business Cor- 


respondence will help you to fix the right 


standards. If a letter impresses you fa- 
vorably when you are taking dictation, 
make an extra carbon copy of it when 
transcribing. Save these letters for sev- 
eral weeks. Then go over them carefully 
and apply the principle of elimination. 
Select what you consider the ten best and 
copy them carefully in your most finished 
style. Try to make the completed collec- 
tion represent your ideas of the best in 
business letters from the standpoint of 
content, form, style, “punch,” and general 
effectiveness. 


The Competition Open to Everyone 


We would not leave the impression, 
however, that the collection of prize busi- 
ness letters need be limited to stenog- 
raphers. Many teachers have already 
made such collections from the copies of 
letters furnished to them by former stu- 
dents, by business men, or gleaned from 
their own practical experience in office 
work. Students with initiative will have 
no difficulty in devising means of making 
such collections. Their friends and rela- 
tives who work in offices in different ca- 
pacities will gladly contribute. Business 
men who are approached on the subject 
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-will encourage prospective stenographers 
who thus indicate their desire to get in 
touch with actual business conditions. The 
prizes are substantial and the general 
training to be gained from making thes: 
collections is most valuable. 


Closing Date 


This contest closes May 5. The names 
of the winning contestants will be pub- 
lished in the June Gregg Writer. The 
awards will be sent the 
decision is reached. 


out as soon as 


Mailing Instructions 


All collections of letters and communi 
cations in regard to this contest should’ be 
addressed to Editor Business Letter Con- 
test, Gregg Writer, 24 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 


oOo 
A Growing Bronx Enterprise 


HE Bronx Union Branch of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

of New York City recently entered 
upon a new era in its history. New Year's 
Day saw it established in its new build 
ing, one of the most spacious and complete 
structures of its kind in the country, 
erected at a cost of $450,000. Located at 
Washington Avenue and One Hundred and 
Sixty-first Street, it is easily reached by 
most of the main traffic lines of the Bronx, 
and its helpful influence will be extended 
throughout the whole borough. 

The three thousand men and boys that 
can be accommodated in this splendid 
building have abundant opportunities for 
improving their spare hours. The educa 
tional department has planned its evening 
classes with a view to preparing students 
for greater efficiency and better positions, 
and has provided instructors who are well 
fitted to carry out these aims. 

The classes in Gregg Shorthand and 
Rational Typewriting are conducted by 
Mr. Walt Mechler, who is also in charge 
of a Gregg class at the High School of 
Commerce. Mr. Mechler is a graduate of 
Lafayette College, and is well fitted by 
training and experience to develop his 
students into efficient stenographers. 
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Scraps of Paper 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


—From The Saturday Evening Post. 
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List of Sporting Goods Technical Words—II 


paulin 


pennant 


perforated 


pinion 


pistol 


pivot 


pliable 


pneumatic 


polo 


porous 


professional 


pal ley 


punching-bag 


quarter-sleeve 


rainproof 


rawhide 


re gulation 


revolver 


ribbed 


runuing-shoes 


russet 


seasoned 


semi- professional 


shank 


shee pskin 


shield 


silesia 


skating 


sleeveless 


slicker 


specification 


spikes 


sprinting 


sprocket 


streamers 


suspension 


tele scopic 


tennis 


texture 


Uissue 


toboggan 


toque 


tournament 


tramme!|-nets 


trimmed 


trolling 


trot-line 


turnbuckle 


umpire 


uniforms 


valance 


varnished 


waterproof 


whole-vamp 


workmanshiy 


wrestling 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 E. 28th St, 
all commumications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
. to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by March 15, and 
114 will be published in the April number 
y An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 


ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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The Value of Imagination to a Stenographer 


NE of the books which should be 

a part of every stenographer’s gen- 

eral library is Lorin F, Deland’s 
“Imagination in Business.” | We are glad 
of this opportunity to call the attention of 
our readers to this inspiring little volume 
and to quote briefly from Mr. Deland’s 
comments on this subject. 

When Napoleon caused the names of his dead 
soldiers to be inscribed on the face of Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, some one criticised the act as“‘a 
mere bit of imagination.” “That is true,” re- 
plied Napoleon, “but imagination -rules the 
world.” 

The subject of imagination is a lat 
would be easy to trace the world’s Inventions 
to its imaginative men, and tell. interesting 
stories of the gain to the individual from a 
single thought. We had all watched children go 
scuffing along to school, stubbing their toes at 
every step, and it meant nothing to us. But one 
day an imaginative man watched them, and saw 
the effect of putting a thin strip of copper 
cross the toe of the boy’s boot. The world 
gave him a million dollars. It could afford to, 
ut of the many millions it saved. 


one. It 


In a recent address in New York Uni- 
versity, Dean Joseph French Johnson, of 
the School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, emphasized the importance of 
imagination to every business man or 
woman. This is what he said with refer- 
ence to its special application to steno- 
graphic work: 

If you are a stenographer with imagination, 
before you know it you will be a private secre- 
tary, and then you will begin answering letters 
without dictation, soon you will be giving sug- 
gestions to your boss. He will learn to trust 
you more and more, and when he dies—you 
will find that he has had you made his execu- 
tor and recommended to his heirs that you be 
ippointed to do the work that he has been 
supposed to have been doing. 


Of course, you would have to hear Dean 
johnson say that to appreciate it. You 
would have to get the rhetorical effect of 


the pause after “and when he dies,” and 
the emphasis and the twinkle in his eye 
when he mentions the “work he has been 
supposed to have been doing!” 

It undoubtedly takes imagination to help 
the stenographer to see the possibilities of 
his position. With many, it is not the lack 
of the imaginative faculty, but the failure 
to apply that faculty to the work right 
at hand. The stenographer will sit at a 
typewriter and dream of opportunities 
which may come to him in unusual ways, 
of chance acquaintances who may prove 
the opening wedge to a career of wealth 
and fame. But it never occurs to him to 
apply his imagination to the problems of 
the business in which he is engaged. 

Maurice Switzer, in Letters of a Self- 
Made Failure, gives a version of the four- 
leaf-clover-in-your-own-dooryard story 
which applies right here. 

Lots of fellows have overlooked an oppor- 
tunity simply because they were too close to it. 

Don’t be like the sick man who heard of the 
curative properties of the waters of Karlsbad 
and went there to take them. After he ar- 
rived he consulted a physician, who carefully 
diagnosed his case and then told him that his 
particular ailment would respond better to the 
waters of a certain spring in America, 

“Which spring?” asked the patient. 

“One of the springs in Saratoga,” replied 
the doctor. 

“That's certainly tough!” said the sufferer. 
“I live in Albany.” 

And then he goes on to point the moral: 

If you’re made of the right stuff you'll find 
plenty of room to create something for your- 
self in the job you’ve got; you can grow just 
as big there as you can in something of your 
own building. 

They say that opportunity knocks once at 
every man’s door. I don’t know the name of 
the scientist who managed to get such a fine 
line on the habits of opportunity; but if op- 
portunity does announce itself, the chances are 
that it misses many a door, and in some cases, 
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when it does knock, I presume, “there’s nobody 
at home.” 

My impression is that opportunity, as a rule, 
doesn’t knock at all—or very rarely. Oppor- 
tunity consists of thinking, doing, having plenty 
of patience and perseverance, possessing the 
ability to size up a situation and having the 
nerve and willingness to take advantage of it. 

Imagination will help a stenographer to 
believe in the business and its possibilities 
and development, in himself and his 
chances for promotion. It will help him 
to work out better methods of doing his 
own work and suggestions for the promo- 
tion of the business as a whole. 

The question which suggested this dis- 
cussion reads: 

13. Is imagination of value to a stenographer? 
I recently read a statement to the effect that 
imagination is of value in any line of work, but 
I have never found use for it in my office work. 

One of our readers, Mr. Charles S. 
Knapp, Arlington, New Jersey, in his dis- 
cussion says: 

“Without imagination the worker is 
bound as firmly to the rock of unpro- 
gressiveness with the chains of mediocrity 
as Prometheus ever was bound with his 
shackles.” 

Miss Edith Mook, of Denver, Colorado, 
writes: 

“I believe that a stenographer with a 
lively, working imagination stands a much 
better chance of advancement than the one 


who lacks it.” 

Preparation for Civil Service Examinations 
14. I am considered a good stenographer, 

though most of my dictation is in one line and 

my shorthand vocabulary is not large. What 

preparation do you suggest for the United 

States Civil Service examination? 


This is one of the many questions which 
we have received on this subject in the past 


few months. There was formerly an im- 
pression that only the experienced stenog- 
rapher had a good chance for a civil serv- 
ice appointment, but within recent years 
this attitude has been changed. Teachers 
have come to see the possibilities of civil 
service work as a stepping-stone to a col- 
lege education and have encouraged their 
students to take the civil service tests with 
this idea in mind. 

Among the teachers who have seen these 
opportunities and whose students have 
gone from school into civil service positions 
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are Robert H. Butler, High School, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin; Cora M. Pryor, High 
School, Bloomington, Illinois; Howard M. 
Munford, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill.; and 
Mrs. M. Anna Ford, Rogers High School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. The standards in 
all these schools are high, but we under 
stand that no special training is given for 
civil service work as such. The teachers 
give their students the training which they 
believe will make them all-around efficient 
stenographers—and as a result they are 
ready for the civil service examinations. 

Miss Marjorie Cole, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, a stenographer who has passed the 
civil service test, outlines a very prac- 
ticable plan for review and special study. 

My method of preparing for the United 
States Civil Service examination, while not 
particularly original, has at least the advantage 
of having been tried and proved successful to 
the extent of bringing two offers of government 
positions, one at $1,000 and the other at $1,200. 

The first essential is a copy of the Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course and the three volumes 
of Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand, 
which give the shorthand plates for the articles 
in the Expert Course. I followed the plan of 
first reading the plate, carefully underscoring 
any new words, and then practicing a line of 
each of these new words. Then the plate should 
be copied five times and read back each time. 
After this preparation, have some one dictate 
the articles from the Expert Course. The ar- 
ticles should first be counted and marked off 
in sections of twenty-five words each, so that 
the dictator can gauge his reading. The Civil 
Service dictation is given rather differently from 
ordinary dictation, in that the customary pauses 
at the end of sentences are not so noticeable, 
as the idea is to give a regular number of 
words in each minufe of the dictation—that is, 
twenty-five words to the quarter minute in the 
100-word test; thirty words to the quarter min- 
ute in the 120-word test, etc. This is rather 
confusing if one has not had some practice in 
this style of dictation, as many stenographers 
rely on catching up during the natural pause 
at the end of a sentence. This course will add 
materially to the vocabulary of any stenog- 
rapher. 

As to the preparation for the other subjects 
in the examination—the rough draft, copying 
and spacing test, arithmetic, etc., I strongly 
recommend taking one of the numerous corre 
spondence courses advertised in the Gregg 
Writer. A brief but comprehensive course can 
be secured for as little as $6.00, and the famil- 
iarity with the exact examination material and 
method of rating thus obtained is exceedingly 
valuable. 


The tests prescribed by the O. A. T. 
Department of the Gregg Writer each 
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month afford an opportunity to develop 
various phases of typewriting skill. The 
tabulation exercises will prove especially 
interesting to applicants. 


Oo 
Referred for Answer 


17. A business man told me not long ago 
that good clothes were a business investment. 
Am I justified in spending money for clothes 
instead of putting it in the savings bank, on 
the theory that a good appearance will help me 
to win promotion? 


18. Do you think the fact that I am left- 
handed will prove a handicap in writing short- 
hand? 

19. Will you please ask the readers of the 
Q’s and A’s if any of them have changed from 
sight to touch typewriting while working? If 
so, how was it done? 

20. My physician tells me that I must take 
more exercise or give up work altogether. |! 
am too tired to take exercise when my day's 
work is over, and I don’t see how I can give 
up my position, as I must earn my living. This 
is a pretty serious matter with me, and I have 
been wondering whether any of your readers 
had ever encountered a similar problem. 


oO°e 


Shorthand Cultural in the Broadest Sense 


By L. L.Bernard, Department of Sociology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


THINK stenography and typewriting 

have cultural and economic values 

worthy to rank with other college sub- 
jects, especially if they have not been stud- 
ied in the lower schools. They are to 
modern correspondence 
and writing what print- 
ing was to the old art of 
copying. You remem- 
ber the Duke of Urbino 
employed forty copyists 
and would not permit a 
printed book to enter 
his house. That purely 
esthetic attitude is 
duplicated in modern 
(?) universities by their 
opposition to two of the 
most useful of studies. 
As to the matter of cul- 
ture, any subject may be 
cultural. Some culture 
broadens one for wide 
contact with the world, 
as does stenography. 
{nother type of culture, 
such as the intensive study of Latin and 
Greek or literary classics, narrows one to 
an esoteric and undemocratic ideal. 

I regret to say that I do not understand 
stenography, but my slight knowledge of 
typewriting leads me to believe that the 
ractice of the latter is a much more effi- 
ient method of training one in the correct 


se of the language—such as spelling, cor- 


L.. L. Berwarp 


respondence forms, grammar, phrasing, 
discrimination as to the relative economy 
and expression values of words, rapid 
thinking, constructive thinking, actual ex- 
perience in coming to a conclusion, ete.— 
than any formal study 
of English, such as 
spelling, rhetoric, com- 
position writing, literary 
analysis and criticism. 
I would almost go as far 
as to say that I believe 
in time we shall get 
around to the method of 
teaching elementary 
English courses in com- 
position with the help of 
the typewriter and pos- 
sibly with that of ste- 
nography and dictation 
also. 

I think the opposition 
to the subjects in the 
eollege curriculum 
comes from two causes: 
(1) Ignorance of their 
value. (2) The spirit of self-defense of 
the vested interest. A third cause might 
be added, I think, in the nature of blind 
conservatism and honest prejudice. 

By all means, teachers of these subjects 
should be trained in our universities, and 
particularly in the State Universities, 
which are supposedly the capstones of the 
public educational systems. 
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Style in Writing and How to Acquire It—I 
By John A. Morris, in the Gregg Shorthand Magazine 
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Style in Writing and How to Acquire It—IlI 


(To be continued) 
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“A Veritable Storehouse o 


hand Speed Course a “veritable 

storehouse of information and inspi- 
ration” and somehow the name sticks— 
doubt.ess because it is so peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

A glance at the different titles justifies 
the appellation. Where else can you find 
under one cover authoritative information 
of so varied a nature as this: Making of 
the Half-tone Plate, The Building and 
Loan Association, The Manufacture of 
Paper and Paper Pulp, Wheat, Microbes, 
Utilizing Nitrogen, Pearl, Electromagnets, 
The Submarine Boat, Lightning, The Mael- 
strom, Matches, Mineral Springs, Interna- 
tional Arbitration, Congressional Proced- 
ure, Sight, Tea and Coffee, Forestation, 
New Materials for Paper, The Binding of 
Books, Investigating the Nutritive Value 
of Meat, Credit, Peat, Cotton, Diamonds, 
Silk, Advertising, The Telephone, The 
Wonders of Cellulose, Corn, Inventions of 
Fifty Years, Radium, American Literature, 
Bread of the Ancients, Siderial Evolution. 

Where such a list of ambition-stirring 
titles as the following: Advice to Young 
Men, The Strenuous or the Spiritual Life, 
Work, Youth’s Opportunities, Law and 
Liberty, Evidences of Education, The 
Love of Nature, Education by the Way, 
The Habit of Work, The Business Ideal, 
Leisure Hours, Tyranny of Little Things, 
A Present Duty, Educating Oneself, New 
Thoughts in Business, Beauty of Conduct. 

A consideration of the sources of the 
material gives this statement further 
weight. We find here editorials from the 
leading metropolitan newspapers — such 
papers as: New York Times, Baltimore 
Sun, New York Evening Post, Chicago 
Record Herald, Providence Journal, Phil- 
adelphia Record, New York Globe, Chi- 
cago Times; articles from the foremost 
magazines: Saturday Evening Post, Lit- 
erary Digest, Scientific American, Outlook, 
Independent, Current Literature, Youth’s 
Companion, English Journal of Geogra- 
phy, Medical Record, Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, World’s Work, The Era, 
The Craftsman, Educational Review, Lon- 
don Saturday Review, Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


Giana Sp has called Expert Shor 
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iformation and Inspiration” 


re are articles from statesmen, 
ciergymen, business men, educators, phil- 
osophers—Lyman Abbott, Andrew Carne- 
gie, David Starr Jordan, Bishop Potter, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Hugh Black, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, George Herbert Palmer, Charles 
W. Eliot, and famous addresses and ser- 
mons by such speakers as: Grover Cleve- 
land, Robert G. Ingersoll, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Phillips Brooks, Gifford Pin- 
chot. 
That this book has been recognized as 
a mine of useful information and eloquence 
is evidenced by the fact that hundreds 
of copies have been sold to people who 
have no interest in the shorthand side of 
the question. There is indeed great 
entertainment and profit to be derived 
from simply reading these articles, though 
there*is a greater value in writing them 
in shorthand. But to get the maximum 
value from the course you should have 
also its shorthand version, Advanced 
Practice Parts I, II, and III. Then you 
may read the articles first in shorthand, 
copy the beautifully written notes in your 
shorthand book, and finally take the mat- 
ter from dictation. When you have made 
a transcript, and compared it with the 
original, checking variations in spelling and 
paragraphing, as well as in wording you 
have completed an exceedingly valuable 
exercise. Covering the entire text by this 
method will insure an increased shorthand 
vocabulary, improve the shorthand style, 
furnish a larger fund of information on 
a great variety of subjects, give a better 
command of the English language and 
mold professional ideals. We know of no 
course by which you can better attain these 
varied ends. 


oO°o 


“There is only a short step between the 
rut and the grave in the business world.” 

I read almost every word, shorthand and 
print, of the Gregg Writer every month. 
It is to this wonderful little magazine that 
I give credit for all my ability and enthu- 
siasm.—B. F. Morgan, Champaign, IU. 
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The Process of Reporting—X 


HERE is a process involved in re- 
f: porting not generally understood. 
It is called into use more frequently 
in court reporting than in general report- 


ing. I call it the process of thought con- 
nection. 
Similarity of Testimony 

If I am reporting a personal injury case 
and a doctor is called upon to give expert 
testimony I have taken that kind of testi- 
mony often enough to have some definite 
knowledge as to just what points will be 
covered. I know he will be asked about 
his qualifications; whether he is regularly 
licensed to practice in the state, of what 
school he is a graduate, with what insti- 
tutions of learning he is connected and in 
what line of practice he has specialized, 
if any. Then a few hypothetical ques- 
tions will be put to him which will remind 
me of other similar examinations. The 
point I wish to bring out is that if I have 
any difficulty in hearing anything that is 
said in such an examination my previous 
knowledge of what might be said will be 
of great aid in taking the testimony. The 
thought I have on the subject or the in- 
formation that I have at the time will en- 
ible me to make an accurate transcript of 
something of which physically I hear only 
i part. There is no guess work about such 
a procedure, and the transcript is correct 
ind complete. 


The Beginner's Troubles 


Let us reverse the proposition a little 
bit and put a beginner in the reporter's 
chair under similar circumstances. He 
would make a very inaccurate transcript 
of what he could not fully hear and would 
probably make a few mistakes, even though 

1 excellent shorthand writer, in transcrib- 


ing what he did hear. In the case of the 
beginner, he would have no thought con- 
nection. It would be merely the writing 
of so many sounds which would impress 
upon him with a_ peculiar 
strangeness. This is one phase of report- 
ing which illustrates the value of experi- 
ence. The beginner might possibly make 
a better transcript in a test where he could 
hear everything that was said by the 
speaker but the experienced reporter 
would make an infinitely better transcript 
of court proceedings. 


themselves 


How a Contest Differs 


While mentioning this matter of experi- 
ence it is perhaps well to say that the ma- 
terial used in the contests for years is not 
given in the court style. It is the endeavor 
of the reader to pronounce every word 
and enunciate eve syllable so clearly that 
no one can questio. hat is being said. In 
such a proceeding on y one phase of this 
process of thought connection which we 
are endeavoring to discuss is called into 
play, namely, the recognition of the gen- 
eral trend of the questions. The difficult 
thing in reporting is to get a verbatim re- 
port when no one but the reporter under- 
stands what is being said. The reporter 
is in court more regularly than 99 out of 
100 attorneys and has the opportunity to 
become more familiar with the general 
trend of questions and procedure than the 
lawyers. This gives rise to a condition 
which I have previously mentioned in this 
series of articles where the reporter will 
be called upon to read the answer of the 
witness because the court and the attorney 
did not understand what the witness said 
even though they were just as close to the 
witness as the reporter. It is specialized 
training in hearing and thought connec- 
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Personal Injury Case—V 
(For key, see page 341) 
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tion which gives the reporter of experience 
the power to “hear” under impossible 
physical conditions. 


Personal! Peculiarities Overcome 


This process of thought connection has 
, general and specific application. I have 
spoken of its general application. All at- 
torneys use expressions peculiar to them- 
They make their objections and 
isk their questions in a way just a little 
bit different from anybody else. In par- 
ticularly difficult cases, therefore, if you 
have sufficient experience in reporting the 
individuals you will be able to make a full 
and complete transcript of their remarks 
even though they may speak indistinctly 
at times, because of this very principle we 
are discussing. 


selves. 


Information Should Be Accessible 

In all your work, if you are expecting to 
become a court reporter, you should be 
storing information in your mind which 
will be readily accessible in a time of need. 
Many of us have to be reminded of a thing 
before we are able to call into the 
knowledge we have. This gives rise to 
the expression, “Oh, I knew that, but it 
wouldn’t have occurred to me if you hadn’t 
mentioned it.” In writing shorthand the 
mere occasion to call into use the knowl- 
edge we have on any subject should be a 
sufficient impulse without further con- 
scious effort to use that knowledge readily. 
The value. of any other kind of informa- 
tion possessed by the stenographer is in- 
definite and remote. 


use 


A Beginner's Experience 


I am led to write on this subject this 
month because of the recent experience of 
1 very good shorthand writer who went 
into court and though possessing ability to 
write what was being said simply could 
not hear well enough to write the words. 
\ reporter of experience is not always con- 
scious of just how he is able to do his work 
well. It requires the experience of a be- 
ginner often to bring home to him just 
the elements involved in successfully re- 
cording court proceedings. As you have 
observed, nothing that I have said in this 
irticle pertains directly to writing short- 
iand but what I have said, if I have made 
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myself clear, has a most important bearing 
on the work of a court reporter. Now 
when you hear someone say, “I would pre- 
fer to have an experienced shorthand 
writer,” you can understand that it has 
much of genuine significance and worth. 
To rely on experience alone is making as 
big a mistake as to rely on skill alone. It 
is a law of nature that everything must 
bear its proper relation to everything else. 
Those who prepare along only one line are 
likely to lose their working equilibrium 
when the test comes and fail because of a 
lack of a sufficiently general preparation 
to stand the strain of practical conditions. 


eo 


A Word of Explanation 


OME of the readers of this depart- 
S ment may not fully understand the 
articles presented from month to 
month on “The Process of Reporting.” It 
is the editor’s desire to present as com- 
plete a list as possible of the processes in- 
volved in this work so that in future those 
preparing for court reporting can tabulate 
the processes and develop them in making 
the preparation. These could 
be described in much briefer language and 
be perfectly understood by experienced re- 
porters, but be very vague to those desiring 
to get into reporting. The need of such 
a series of articles has been impressed 
upon me by ambitious writers who are 
anxious to get the detailed information. 
Correspondence is invited on this series 
of articles or any other phase of reporting 
work in which you are particularly inter- 
ested. If I say anything that doesn’t agree 
with your ideas, write me about it. If I 
am wrong in my deduction, I shall be glad 
to be corrected. If I can set you right, it 
will afford me considerable pleasure to do 
so. Thus by working together we may be 
able to render a genuine service to those 
who will take up the work where we leave 


off. 


processes 


© 
Key to Reporting Plate 


A. Yes, as I remember 


Q. Were they strong? 
it. 


Q. Did you see this accident? A. I did not. 
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Q. Where were you at the time? A. I was 
busy in the fitting room. 

Q. You learned afterwards that it had oc- 
curred? A. They came to me and immediately 


I went to her. 
CROSS EXAMINATION 


Q. How long had you been working there on 
that fifth floor before the plaintiff was hurt? 
For how many years? A. I went there eleven 
years ago to-day. 

Q. You worked continually up till the first of 
the year? A. Yes. 

Q. So that would be about eight years you 
were working on that fifth floor before she was 
hurt? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There were how many people a day, in 
your judgment, that used that stairway? A. I 
only know my own people. I know there were 
other rooms and how many they had I don’t 
know. As I say, I had from a hundred in 
dull season to two hundred and over in the 
busy season. 

Q. It would be necessary for them to go 
from that part of the building quite frequently, 
would it? A. Yes, sir, all day long. 

Q. They would go up and down that stairway 
when they went to lunch, wouldn’t they? A. 
There was a lunch room at the other end of 
the room. 

Q. You would say there were anyway three 
or four hundred people that used that stairway 
every day? A. All of that, yes, sir. 

Q. All of that? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would it be more? A. My people would 
have occasion to go often. 

Q. I am including everybody. How many 
persons tread up and down those stairs every 
day, four or five hundred? A. Yes. 

Q. That was going on there all the time 
that you worked there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of wood was it? A. I don’t 
know what kind of wood. It was a hard 
wood, 

Q. You wouldn’t like to have us understand 
now the stairs were not somewhat worn, would 
you? A. No, sir. I know the stairs had 
the natural wear. 

Q. The natural wear of eight years? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. They were the same stairs during the 
whole eight years? A. The same stairs to my 
knowledge. 

Q. I suppose you never took any measure- 
ments of the stairs, did you? A. I measured 
the opening in the wall because I had occasion 
to draw my own plans. 


oOo 


An Interesting Spelling Test 


r | NHERE is no worker to whom spell- 
ing is more important than it is to 
the stenographer. Shorthand writers 

and students, then, should be especially 
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interested in the attempt to develop expert 
spellers which has been made a state-wide 
movement in Ohio during the past year. 
The Agricultural Commission of Ohio sent 
a list of five hundred words to each schoo! 
in the State. This was used as the official 
basis of a spelling contest which de- 
termined the county champion. The sixty- 
eight county champions met in Columbus, 
the State capital, for a final contest to de- 
termine the State champion. The first 
test was a written test of one hundred 
words from the five thousand list. These 
words were selected and pronounced by 
the Governor, Frank B. Willis. All con- 
testants who passed this preliminary test 
with a grade of 84% were eligible for the 
oral test. To the surprise of the judges, 
the sixty-eight county champions ll 
passed. 

Then came the real test. After an oral 
examination of seven and one-half hours, 
with only a short intermission for dinner, 
it became evident that it would be im- 
possible to select a winner by using the 
prescribed list. A new list of one hundred 
words was therefore made out—as difficult 
and treacherous a list as could be procured. 
Here is the list: 

Connoisseur, pyre, punctilious, reconnais- 
sance, salable, prescience, referable, tertian, 
calliope, Richelieu, skyey, sacerdotal, vassalage, 
minstrelsy, adolescent, bassviol, passé, habitué, 
soirée, azalea, Elysian, irascible, crochet, incar- 
cerate, Pontchartrain, renaissance, débris, 
obeisance, liquefy, inveigle, thesaurus, vaude- 
ville, igneous, doggerel, equable, mirage, abat- 
toir, desuetude, paulospore, patois, paucity, 
naiveté, nagana, incestuous, ineffable, doubloon, 
dytiscus, niccolite, Olentangy, nonpareil, proph- 
esy, pyrotechnics, capias, mesa, matador, sepul- 
chral, vitreous, finale, attaché, commandant, sar- 
cophagus, décolleté, kaiser, consommé, erysip- 
elas, résumé, sucrose, legible, auxiliary, creo- 
sote, abscission, baptizable, contumely, cynosure, 
prehensile, Yenisei, Monterey, melada, Schuy!- 
kill, Nueces, Poughkeepsie, Caribbean, Bayonne, 
zobphyte, xyster, manacle, triglyph, rarefy, 
theine, roceme, onerous, isosceles, oleomarga- 
rine, suite, meningitis, Himalaya, Beirut, super- 
sede, audible, Opelousas. 


The winner, Claude Gossett, of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, the representative of Highland 
County, spelled eighty-seven words of this 
list correctly. His prize was fifty dollars 
in cash and a set of books from Governor 


Willis. 
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While the Whistle Blew—V 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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While the Whistle Blew—VI (Concluded) 


—From The Youth's Companion. 


oOo 


( Continued from page 301) 

mercial Teachers’ Federation, who spoke 
so effectively Wednesday morning on the 
standardization of commercial subjects, 
with special reference to the experiments 
being carried on in the Des Moines public 
schools. It was under Mr. Slinker’s 
supervision that the trial classes in Gregg 
Shorthand were conducted in the high 
schools of Des Moines, which resulted in 
the complete adoption of the system. 

At the closing session Briday morning 
inspiring addresses were made by Mr. W. 
D. M. Simmons, School Manager of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company, Mr. G. 
W. Brown, the veteran schoolman, Mr. 
Harry C. Spillman, School Manager of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, Mr. 
Frederick J. Rose, of Chicago, Mr. C. I. 
Brown, of Brown's Business College, 
Terra Haute, Indiana, Mr. E. E. Magoon, 
of Ferris Institute, and others. 

There is space left to express only our 
appreciation of the interest, loyalty and en- 
thusiasm of the teachers, writers and friends 
who aided in so many ways to make the 
convention such a great success. 

The annual report will be mailed out to 
members as comes from the 
press, which will be some time in Febru- 
ary. 


soon as it 


Teachers’ Certificates 


G. W. Adams, Kewanee, III. 

H. H. Arnston, Springfield, Mass. 

Eunice I. Barron, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Ethel Birkhimer, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Mrs. Florence Bixler Browne, Aurora, III. 

Alvin A. Burmaster, Prosser, Wash. 

Helen Fenstermacher, Reading, Pa. 

Georgina Fleming, Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

Olive E. Gilliss, Washington, D. C. 

Virgil R. Goble, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Fanchon Helen Goodfellow, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Frederick H. Gurtler, Chicago, Ill. 

Victor A. Gust, Muskegon, Mich. 

Laurah L. Hiser, Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. Lois C. Kendrick, Miles City, Mont. 

Vera H. nidd, Cambridge, Ohio. 

Mrs. Pe:irl T. Marshall, Missoula, Mont. 

Ross V. McDermand, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ada McGetrick, Grand Junction, Colo. 

Anna Mothersill, Holly, Mich. 

Ivy Harriet Munger, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Sister M. Octavia, N. Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Rebecca Orr, Livingston, Mont. 

Alice Perry, Chicago, Ill. 

E. June Pratt, Elizabeth, IIL. 

Ella W. Rennie, Chester, Pa. 

Vivian Schaal, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Elizabeth D. Schmidt, Roslyn, Wash. 

Mable A. Seibert, Petoskey, Mich. 

Gladys Slocum, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Esther H. Swanson, Lawrence, Kans. 

Nora Mae Swartz, Sabetha, Kans. 

Mabel Florence Walpole, Bracebridge, Ont., 
Can, 

Etta O. Williams, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 

James Arthur Williams, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The 63d Congress 


Che sixty-third Congress expired by limita- 
tion of law March 4, 1915. After the adjourn- 
ment President Wilson dictated the following 
statement: “A great Congress* has closed its 
sessions. Its work will prove the purpose and 
quality of its statesmanship more and more the 
longer it is tested. 

“Business has® now a time of calm and 
thoughtful adjustment before it, disturbed only 
by the European war. The circumstances cre- 
ited by the war put the nation” to a special 
test, a test of its true character and of its 
self-control. 

“The constant thought of every patriotic man 
should now be* for the country, its peace, its 
order, its just and tempered judgment in the 
face of perplexing difficulties. 

“Its dignity and its strength alike will™ ap- 
pear not only in the revival of its business 
despite abnormal conditions, but also in its 
power to think, to purpose, and to act with” 
patience, with disinterested fairness, and with- 
out excitement, in a spirit of friendliness and 
enlightenment which will firmly establish its 
influence throughout the world.” (173) 


eo 
The Creative Power of Advertising 


Did you ever stop to realize what portability 
ind distribution mean to wealth? If the manu- 
facturer, for instance, could not move his prod- 
ucts outside of* his factory building they would 
be next to worthless. As he increases their 
distribution over the country, he adds to their 
collectible value. 

Realizing the” necessity for distributing his 
product, the manufacturer does not wait for 
the jobber or wholesaler to come to his factory 
and buy his goods, but™ sends out salesmen 
to interest these jobbers or wholesalers on his 
own account. After the jobber or wholesaler 
has the goods, he does not sit™ idly by, either; 
his salesmen are sent out to interest the re- 
tailer. After the goods finally reach the re- 
tailer, however, very little further effort is™ 
pt to be made in the way of distribution. The 
customer is supposed to come in and ask for 
the goods he wants without being’ furnished 
iny incentive from the outside. 

fo more or less extent this scheme works 
chiefly for the reason that the final customer 
must be supplied*® with a certain quantity and 
variety of goods. He must have a certain 
imount of food and clothing, household equip- 
ment, ete., then his desires and™ inclinations 

d him into certain purchases of luxuries. 
Some, taking these facts for their text, ask 

hat is the value of advertising. A little in- 
estigation™ will show that advertising may be 

roadly considered as having two values. The 
rst is a competitive value—it gives the ad- 
tiser an advantage over™ the non-advertiser 
making the public familiar with the former 
his goods. The second value is absolutely 


in making two blades of” grass grow 
where formerly there were none. For instance, 
the phonograph, had it gone unadvertised, 
would probably have had less than 25% of 
its present sale. The advertising in this case 
has created over 75% of the value of the prod- 
uct to the manufacturer.” Of course, the pho- 
nograph is a luxury, but advertising can create 
even in the fields of necessity, though there 
must usually attend a certain amount™ of 
competitive loss here. The use of breakfast 
foods is almost entirely due to advertising. 
Prepared foods of various kinds have been built 
up through” advertising. 

One of the chief creative forces of advertis- 
ing is the confidence it generates. Ordinarily 
there will be a number of different manufac- 
tured products in” the same line that are of 
comparatively equal merit. Jones’ beeswax will 
in all probability be about the same as Smith's. 
If Jones advertises, however, ana Smith does 
not, he creates a certain amount of value for 
his beeswax that Smith misses. In the first 
place, he lets the people” know that there is 
such a thing as Jones’ beeswax. They may or 
may not know that Smith makes beeswax. In 
the second place, Jones*® tells how his beeswax 
is prepared, free from adulterating material; 
how the full quantity is provided for the price, 
and explains the general uses and™ conveniences 
of his beeswax. This advertising begets a defi- 
nite knowledge of Jones’ product, which, in 
turn, tends to put confidence in Jones’ product. 
Smith’s beeswax™ may be equal to Jones’ in 
every way, but the point is you don’t know it. 

Suppose it is a case of men instead of” 
materials. Neighbor Brown has lived next door 
to you for ten years. You borrow his lawn 
mower, he smokes your cigars, your wife and 
his™ wife exchange cake recipes. Under cer- 
tain fixed conditions you could predict quite 
closely what Brown would do. You may also 
know that the family of Robinson lives on the 
next street. Robinson is probably just as good 
a man as Brown, but from your standpoint he 
is not so good™ a man, because you know 
Brown and you don’t know Robinson. It is 
the same proposition in materials. You trust 
what you know to be™ trustworthy, but you do 
not feel quite like trusting the unknown.—H. 8. 


Snyder. (664) 


Does It Pay to Be Good? 


creative 


Business is not only feeding, clothing and 


sheltering us. It is making us better. Being 
practical, business figures out the profits, and 
many are influenced” by the dollar mark on 
morality just as they are by the price tag on 
something more material. For quite a while 
business wondered if” it paid to advertise. 
When the answer came in the affirmative, ad- 
vertising let in a lot of things, including sun- 
light. Then business rolled up the” dark blinds 
and abolished the dark corners and began to 
grow bigger and happier in the open. 
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Business proved that it paid to be good™ and 
then it began to spread the gospel. Perhaps 
the best illustration of its recent power is the 
work it has done for temperance. To-day™ it 
says to the young man: “Being a free agent, 
you may drink or not, just as you choose. But, 
free agent or not, if you don’t let liquor alone 


= can’t hold your job.” There is a sort of. 


eroic religion in that which matches the spirit 
of the’ old crusaders. But business has gentler 
methods than compulsion, and all its influences 
are toward the clean and useful life. Purely on 
a business basis®™ the matter of being good 
pays. 

In many minds being good used to mean be- 
ing goody-goody, and the idea got into some 
of our™ churches and did a vast amount of 
harm. But most of that has passed away, and 
the full, vital, positive life is the ideal of™ the 
day. Take care of your health as well as of 
your appetite and morals, is the command, 
Self-respect and self-sacrifice are the founda- 
tions upon*™® which to build. An indulgence 
denied to-day becomes a strength and happiness 
for the morrow. Health and morality and 
character are all like your savings™ fund— 
hard at first but becoming easier and drawing 
more interest all the time. 

Of course it pays to be good. There is no 
profit™ in anything else. And it pays especially 
to be good earnestly; the only way to get value 
out of life is to live it out™ affirmatively. (351) 
—From The Country Gentleman. 


Q 


The New Year 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells,” and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go;” 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring” out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 


And ancient forms of petty strife ;” 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the™ times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander™ and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant®™ man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. (224) 
—Alfred Tennyson, 


o 


Some of the Mental Hazards of Business 


Golf is by no means a frivolous pastime, as 
those will attest who have essayed to learn 
the game. It demands steady hands, accurate 
eyes,” judgment of position, distance, wind- 
age and several other things—and it teaches 
the value of good temper by infallibly proving 
to the player who loses” his temper that the 
more his anger increases the less satisfactory 
his score becomes. Golf is a great game, but 
if one takes it up™ one should follow it to the 
bitter end, else he may find himself in the 
position of the gentleman who confessed that 
he never got any farther than to learn to 
drink Scotch whiskey and lie about his score. 

The golfer is not necessarily a lover of nature, 
but at™ any rate he is a partaker of exercise 
and fresh air, which add to his span of years 
and help to toughen him up against” colds 
and pneumonia. Golf in its mildest stages is 
a pastime, but in its more acute manifestations 
it becomes a state of mind. 

The player, though, whose golf occupies its 
proper place in the scheme of things can hardly 
fail to observe that it takes more than nerve 
and muscle” to drive a ball true—it takes 
mind control, too. And here is where the 
mental hazards come into play. The player 
finds his ball,™ for instance, well situated for 
a fine drive, but he sees ahead of him, forty 
yards away, a “hazard,” which may be a stream 
or a bunker or a small patch of shrubbery, 
and it is necessary for him to drive the ball 
beyond that to a safe landing on™ the other 
side. Under ordinary circumstances a clean 
drive of a hundred yards or more is child’s 
play for him, but he looks upon the™ creek a 
little way ahead, wonders if he can clear it, 
and—drives the ball into the water! Had the 
“hazard” not been there he™ would have made 
his usual clean drive and cleared the space 
without taking thought of the matter. The 
presence of the obstacle, however, even 
though™ it was easy to clear, affected the 
mental state of the player and caused him to 
do precisely what he set out not to do™—in 
other words, it took his nerve. This is a pe- 
culiar but well-known manifestation of a mental 
state which affects practically everyone at 
times.“ Speakers, singers, and actors have it 
in agonizing form as stage fright, and hunters 
know it as “buck ague.” The writer was once 
hunting antelope.“ Coming around the foot of 
a hill, he saw three fine antelope not more than 
forty yards away. Hunter and antelope dis- 
covered each other at“ the same moment, and 
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both got into action at about the same time. 
But the hunter was so upset by the practical 
certainty of his*® shot that he could not hold 
the muzzle of his gun on the object, and the 
bullet kicked up the dust half a mile beyond™ 
the game. 

These mental hazards arise in all the relations 
of life. They come to the mother with her 
first child, when the temper of™ the infant 
causes him for the first time to get black in 
the face with anger. They come to us in sud- 
den emergencies, when instead™ of doing the 
right — we do the wrong thing by a sort 
of reversed suggestion. They are the phantoms 
of the mind, which make™ us do the things 
we have determined we will not do—the im- 
pulses which by sort of reflex action over- 
come the right instinct and®™ guide us into 
danger. All ag are more or less subject 
to these impulses, but the calm, well-balanced 
mind is the one which has™ them under best 
control. To be able to keep one’s head in an 
emergency either in business or in any other 
situation is not only™ a gift—it is an achieve- 
ment—and usually is the result of long practice 
and controlling one’s temper and impulses. One 
may learn to disregard*®* mental hazards by 
carefully controlling the mind and the tendency 
to act before thinking. Many thousands of 
lives have been lost because the mental 
hazards, which were really only mental, over- 
came the better judgment. These hazards of 
the mind have to do with the psychology of 
fear. By overcoming fear™ one can go far 
toward disregarding the things which make us 
do what we do not want to do and do not 
intend to do. The mental hazards in business 
are the little things that make one lose his 
nerve at the critical moment when some big 
opportunity presents itself. A man may be 
doing a good business, yet his collections may 
be a trifle slow, making it difficult for him to 
meet his pay®™ roll and current expenses. His 
credit, however, is good at the bank, and under 
ordinary circumstances he would be happy and 
cheerful. He would look® upon these things 
as the ordinary problems of business, to be 
handled in their proper sequence. One morn- 
ing when he arises he discovers that his™ wife 
is ill. He calls up the office and finds that a 
small fire in the plant has tied up the factory 
for a day.** He reaches his desk worried by 
these annoyances, only to find that he has to 
get out and raise a little money to meet 
some” small obligation which has come up. 
His business is in good shape except that he 
hasn’t quite enough cash for the time being to 
take™ care of his obligations. Now comes an 
opportunity to purchase some necessary sup- 
plies at a low figure which will give him a 
great advantage in®™ the market, er perhaps he 

fered a chance to buy at a snap a factory 

e which he knows will enable him to place”* 

factory in the foremost situation in his in- 
try. Ordinarily he would take hold of these 
ortunities without hesitation, make the deal, 
| provide for” the ways and means in an 
erly manner afterwards, but on this day 
hesitates. He recalls the fire in the fac- 


tory, the illness at” home, the small obliga- 
tion that he must meet, and decides to pass 
up the opportunity. The next day, after the 
opportunities have passed, he wonders*” what 
ailed him—why at the critical moment he lost 
his nerve, for the things that he had to do were 
simple and were easily done,“” and he could 
have carried through the deals which were 
offered him the previous day with decision and 
success. 

Every human being should be taught” the 
tremendous importance of controlling his own 
mind. This is no new thought, for a writer 
some thousands of years ago observed that 
“He that™ ruleth his spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.” (1136)—From Office 


Appliances. 


A Series of Specially Selected Business 
Letters—V 
Mr. Ernest Ferris, 
Decatur, Ind. 
Dear Sir: 

We are manufacturing what we consider an 
excellent sealing tape, in both Kraft and 
Manila papers, all widths and weights, and 
supplying them™ to the paper jobbers through- 
out the country at a price which enables them 
to make some money. 

If you have any trade on these goods” and 
would be interested in samples and prices, we 
will gladly forward them to you. 

Kindly advise us what widths you are in- 
terested in, and™ what quantities you buy of 
the same. 


Respectfully yours, (84) 


Mr. Matthew R. Collins, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Dear Sir: 

Your automobile is more valuable than your 
watch. And yet you would not think of giving 
your watch into the care of a” locksmith. Do 
not store your motor car with a tinker. 

We are experienced automobile caretakers. 
We have been in the business longer than any 
firm” in the city. 

We guarantee satisfaction; your car always 
well cleaned, brasses bright, ready for the 
road. Prices reasonable. 

Ask our customers. 

Very truly yours, (75) 


Mr. J. L. Phillips, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

We are supplying some of the largest print- 
ers in the United States with Acme Paper 
Cutting Knives. Are you buying through 
manufacturers of* the cutters, or directly from 
knife manufacturers? 

We judge that a firm of your size would 
need exceptionally good knives, and would be 
buying every” once in a while. If this letter 
should find you in need of anything at this 
time, will you please give us the opportunity 
to” figure with you on Acme Knives? 

Yours truly, (83) 
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Mr. L. K. Conroy, 
Portland, Ore. 
Dear Sir: 

You may soon need some goods in our line— 
we need your business—is there any good 
reason we cannot get together and™ each make 
some money? 

The material we carry is the very best we 
know how to buy—the best the market affords— 
to sell at” various prices. 

We feel so sure of the quality of our mer- 
chandise—so confident in our ability to please 
you—that we guarantee both the™ goods and 
your complete satisfaction. 

We trust we may be permitted to serve you 


often. Very truly yours, (93) 


oO 


While the Whistle Blew—(Continued) 


successive shocks, slightly overhung thase 
at the bottom. One® or two bumps more would 
send them tumbling. 

Again the dredge crashed into the Valle 
Forge. The pile of bricks swayed Speed 
and at the same time something rolled on 
the floor at its foot. 

Rufe glanced down and a sudden paralyzing 
horror swept over him. Right under the 
bricks™’ lay what looked like two big candles 
twenty-four inches long, wrapped in oiled 
paper. Rufe knew that they were not candles 
but sticks of dynamite, seventy per cent 
strong, and weighing each six and one-half 
pounds, 

If the brick came down on those sticks of 
dynamite the impact™ would explode the dyna- 
mite with shattering force. Stored in the after 
hold only a few feet away were two tons of 
dynamite, and that would™ explode, too. The 
drill boat would be blown to fragments. 

Rufe took two leaps across the room; he was 
not a second too soon. As” the dredge and 
the drill boat came together with another crash 
the wall of bricks bowed toward him. He 
flung himself desperately forward with arms*” 
outstretched and jamming his whole body hard 
against the tottering pile crowded it back with 
his hands, his shoulders, and his chest. The 
bricks resisted.“ He could hold them where 
they were—for a time; but he could not push 
them back into place. 

The boat heaved. One of the®’ deadly cyl- 
inders rolled against the engineer’s foot. e 
looked down and saw that there were three 
sticks now. He did not know what to do.” 
If he took his hands from the wall for a 
single second the bricks might tumble. Would 
he have time to pick up the sticks“” and get 
away safely? He decided that the risk was too 
reat. 

Where had that third stick come from? He 
twisted his head round. Across“ the floor an 
open dynamite box lay on its side and behind 
it was another box. It was customary to keep 
two or three cases“ of dynamite in the boiler 
room so that the explosive might be warm 
enough to use in cold weather. Rufe saw what 
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had happened. The" upper box had been 
opened and its cover laid loosely back upon it. 
Jarred forward by successive bumps, it had 
tipped off and spilled its*” contents. Even 
as Rufe looked, another stick rolled out. That 
made four of the deadly sticks rolling loose at 
his feet. 

Then in quick succession™ came two crashes; 
the first shock was made by the Glencoe’s bump- 
ing the drill boat, but the second was caused 
by.something else. It sent a shiver through 
Rufe. Could the drill boat be pounding on 
the bottom? Impossible! Then he remem- 
bered her “spuds.” 

The spuds—two forty-foot sticks”” of hard 
pine, twelve inches square, with heavy iron caps 
on their ends—ran up and down through holes 
in the boat. When dropped on” the bottom 
like a pair of huge stilts they held the boat 
immovable in one spot, so that the drills could 
work accurately. Evidently at“ the close of 
the day’s work the spuds had been hoisted only 
a little way off the ledge; and now at the dead- 
low tide“ and the heavy sea they were hit- 
ting with a terrific jar every time the boat 
dropped into the trough of the waves. 

Rufe understood everything’” now. When 
the Glencoe had begun to hurl her lumbering 
tons against the Valley Forge only a few feet 
away from the dynamite stacked in“ the hold, 
Stevens and his men had become panic-stricken. 
They had not seen Rufe return to the dredge 
and thought he was safe ashore.” So after 
tying the brick to the whistle cord to b-ld the 
valve open in order to alarm the tug, they had 
abandoned the boat.” The sticks of dynamite 
had no doubt got loose after the men had gone. 

A door slammed open and a cold blast struck 
Rufe’s neck.“* As he pitted his strength 
against the toppling rocks, all sorts of schemes 
for meeting the situation ran through his head; 
but he dismissed them”” one by one as im- 
possible. He could not dispose of the pile by 
throwing brick after brick from the top, for 
he did not dare“ to take away his hands from 
their present position. 

The spuds were hammering harder, lifting, 
dropping. It must be the dead slack of the 
ebb.“ The shocks from the Glencoe came like 
the blows of a battering ram. Rufe’s teeth 
chattered. Dynamite was uncertain stuff. It 
might stand no end” of pounding; again, any 
one of those bumps might be the last. 

The wall of bricks still pushed steadily 
against him. While he held it” back in one 
place it pressed forward in another. He could 
feel it surge against—(1615) 

(To be concluded) 


oOo 


Do you consider yourself a judge of 


good business letters? The prize an- 
nouncement for collections of business let- 
ters given elsewhere in this issue will give 
you an opportunity to market that ability. 
The first prize is $25.00 in cash. 





